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every writer of business articles, It increases one’s 
keenness of observation; helps one to make the best 
of his material, and to put it together more inter- 
estingly; and fits one to meet the demands of the 
modern editor. As the years go by these demands 
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ness periodicals are already demanding material of 
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writing. 
Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work From The. 
because they are taught to do so. ere 
One student has reported sales of $600 in Writer’s 
one week; another has recently won a $2000 Digest 
prize; others have sold their first stories. 


News of this sort comes in every day. 
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The = Critical Board 
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fee for its services, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel rendered. The 
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of manuscripts are as 
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$1.00 
for 1000 words or less 
$2.00 
for 1000 to 2000 words 
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for 2000 to 3000 words 
$41.00 
for 3000 to 4000 words 
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Sixty cents for each 1000 
words between 5000 
and 10.000. 
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words above 10,000, 


Verse 
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charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, fe per line. 


Typing Service 


We also offer a typing 


service for which we 
charge T75c per 1000 
words—for poetry and 
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work is done by expert 
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paper, and the price in- 
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of carbon copies. 


N° DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 
-. some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism. 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “I know there's 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 
To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to on the Dicesv’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
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With a background of much experience, 
they are able to show you how to improve your 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Writer’s Dicest 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable information 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will find 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straight for- 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 
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The Plot’s 


the Thing 


Sometimes Confused With Idea or Motive; Aim for 
Consistency in Writing 


By JAMes Knapp REEVE 


ANY writers who hold to the dictum 

that “the plot’s the thing” too often 
confuse plot with idea or motive. They are 
as separate as the East and the West. 

The idea or motive of a story is its pur- 
pose. This may deal with almost any situa- 
tion or condition of life, and its argument 
may be self-sacrifice, courage (moral or phy- 
sical), triumphant love, justice, honor, loy- 
alty, in fact almost any theme that may be- 
come a vehicle for an expression of the emo- 
tions. 

The plot is the machinery to be devised by 
the author to carry his idea or motive forci- 
bly to the mind of his reader. The idea is 
the goal or attainment itself and this comes, 
often unbidden, naked to the mind of the 
writer. The plot is merely the man-made 
mechanics necessary to the attainment—the 
materialistic framework of verbal expres- 
sion by which the idea is transmuted into 
the story. 

Confusion in regard to these separate en- 
tities may be avoided by first being certain 
that you have a clear, well defined, heaven- 


sent motive, before you begin the construc- 
tion of the machinery or mechanics of your 
plot. In such construction you are trying 
to work out the method by which Self-sac- 
rifice may be accomplished, and the reader 
impressed with its nobility; or, how Cour- 
age may glorify the individual ; or, the beauty 
and nobility of Love triumphant over all ad- 
verse factors and conditions that may come 
into the lives of your hero and heroine ; how 
Justice must prevail even though the heart 
breaks; how a supreme regard for honor 
glorifies the individual, as does courage; 
and Loyalty is a motive related to these two, 
and that may be worked out with very much 
the same mechanics. 

When you next put the sheet of blank 
paper in your typewriter be certain that you 
have a story idea or motive, rather than to 
have to search about for the factors from 
which your plot is to be built up piece by 
piece. These latter will come to your hand 
as needed if you start in the right place. 

But the mechanics of construction must 
not be slighted. There are certain well- 
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known puzzles which consist of pieces of 
painted wooed to be fitted into a picture so 
as to make a complete whole. If one piece 
is incorrectly placed the picture is spoiled. 

So in building the plot of the story and 
putting together all its elements, care must 
be used to place each of these correctly. The 
setting must dovetail with the incident; the 
speech, dress and action of the characters 
must be appropriate to the characters them- 
selves, and the progress must be orderly 
from the first sentence to the last. 

Recently we read a charming story—or 
one that would have been charming had it 
been more carefully constructed—a story of 
young love triumphant; but we could not 
keep track of the heroine. She was a flighty 
young thing, now in a speeding automobile, 
now at home, next on a railway journey— 
and rarely did the things she was doing, say- 
ing or thinking correlate with the time and 
place. She flitted from past to present and 
again from present to past in a most trying 
manner, sometimes in the same paragraph 
—sometimes in alternate ones. When half 
way through we abandoned the tale as im- 
possible—in its present form—and returned 
it to the author with advice as to purely me- 
chanical revision. 

Here idea and plot both were good, but 
the mechanics by which the latter was to 
prove the value of the former were bad. 
But it ever must be borne in mind by the 
ambitious writer that there are plots—and 
plots. We have before us continually not 
only those which are trite, which are famil- 
iar through having been used again and 
again by amateurs and beginners, but others 
as well which are futile because they inade- 
quately afford any presentation of life that 
is interesting or engrossing. 

There are big plots and little plots, and 
the ones chosen must be suited to the men- 
tality of the writer. If that mentality is suf- 
ficient to handle only the “mortgaged home” 
story, or the love story in which the obstacle 
is represented by the Titian-haired blond 
who has been seen twice in the automobile of 
the hero, and this occurrence duly reported 
to the heroine—with resultant jealousy, 
tears and accusations—then by all means 
keep to this class of tale and pray hopefully 
that some editor somewhere may want it. 
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But it is the bigger plot that will really 
interest the editor—and the reader. Such 
is the plot in which the man or woman must 
make choice of right or wrong, of the path 
that turns to the left or the right, the one 
that means honor or dishonor, happiness or 
unhappiness, success or failure. Such may 
be tales in which justice is balanced against 
affection, money against friendship, ambi- 
tion against love. Tales with themes of im- 
portance also are those in which the leading 
character rises by his own effort steadily 
from a lower to a higher social or intellec- 
tual scale, or to a commanding position in 
any of the worthy walks of life. 

* * 7K 
OW for another angle of story writing: 
Consistency is a jewel, and nowhere 
should it be a flawless one more than in fic- 
tion writing. Some failures in its obser- 
vance that come under our notice are: 

A character, who is described as unedu- 
cated, using the language of a college pro- 
fessor; or one who on one page speaks in 
a clipped dialect or vernacular, and on the 
next page in entirely correct English; 

An author who writes his narrative main- 
ly in correct English, but falls into the error 
of using at times the incorrect speech of his 
characters; 

Bringing a character upon a page without 
an introduction to the reader—and without 
showing his relation to the other characters 
or his place in the movement of the story; 

Harking back, after gettting well launched 
into your story, to give reminiscences of the 
past lives of your people, or their family 
histories ; 

Drawing into your story people who have 
no connection with its main trend, who are 
not necessary to the development of the plot, 
who do not assist toward arriving at the 
climax; 

Using any incident solely for emotional 
or dramatic effect which, as with the people 
mentioned in the paragraph above, may be 
elided without taking away any structural 
portion of the story itself ; 

Endeavoring to work upon the emotions 
of your readers by introducing death scenes, 
sickness, hospital experiences, brutality, 
drastic poverty, etc. Remember that the 
world would rather laugh than cry, and that 
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life’s biggest rewards go to those who give 
it just what it wants. 

Remember that the majority of readers 
like stories that bring to them aspects and 
situations of life with which they are fa- 
miliar. That is why the love story is popu- 
lar. Every one has had some experience of 
the tender passion, and so feels competent 
to judge if its actions and re-actions are 
truthfully portrayed, and to have a sense of 
familiarity with the drama as it unfolds be- 
fore them. 

Yet the purely sentimental love story of 
the “family story paper” so popular in the 









latter part of the nineteenth century has 
pretty well passed into the discard. Along 
with the change in the fashions of dress for 
women, and with the “new freedom” of 
action that has come to them with the suf- 
frage, with their acceptance into the busi- 
ness world, and with their progressive in- 
dependence, the love story has become con- 
stantly more a study of the relations between 
the sexes—with individuals selected as types 
for purposes of illustration—than as a love 
story per se to picture the emotions of the 
two individuals who perform the title roles 
in the little drama. 


Can Original Stories Find a Screen? 


Why Unsolicited Manuscripts are Returned Unread When the Crying 
Need of Every Studio is for Good Stories 


By Grace Mack 


Former Story Editor “First National Pictures” 


T IS easier for the well-known camel to 

go through the eye of the needle than 
for the unknown, untrained screen writer 
to sell an original story in Hollywood. This 
has been stated in numerous magazine arti- 
cles on the subject. To a certain extent it 
is true. And yet the crying need of every 
studio today is for good stories. Why, then, 
you will ask, are stories returned to their 
authors stamped “Unsolicited manuscripts 
returned unread?” Why doesn’t the un- 
known writer have a chance? 

In the first place, writing directly for the 
screen is a highly specialized form of writ- 
ing. The untrained writer is competing 
with men and women who have spent years 
learning their business. A man _ would 
scarcely attempt to perform an operation 
without some training in surgery; nor would 
a woman attempt to give a piano concert 
without some musical training. And yet 
thousands of men and women, whose only 
qualification for screen writing is the fact 
that they have been to a movie and feel that 
they could write a story just as good as the 


one they have seen, dash off a story over- 
night, send it in to the first studio whose 
address they can find, and are disappointed 
when the manuscript is returned instead of 
the anticipated fat check. If, some months 
later, they see a picture in which a situation, 
character or locale even remotely resembles 
something in their own story, they rush to 
the courts to claim damage. There is no 
honor in Hollywood! 

Formerly, at a tremendous expense, stu- 
dios attempted to read these thousands of 
manuscripts which came from all over the 
world, feeling that if only one good story 
was discovered, the expense would be jus- 
tified. However, the numerous illegitimate 
suits for plagiarism has forced studios to 
discontinue this practice. 

Many of these writers quite frankly ad- 
mit that they are potential blackmailers. I 
recall one instance in which a woman, who 
had brought a note of introduction, wished 
to submit an original story to me. I was 
about to accept it for reading when she in- 
sisted that I sign a receipt for the manu- 
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script. I told her it was not our custom to 
give receipts but I could give her my per- 
sonal assurance that the manuscript would 
be safely returned if found unavailable. 

“But how can I bring suit against you 
if you don’t sign a receipt?” she asked bel- 
ligerently. 

Needless to say, I did not accept the man- 
uscript. 

It is unfortunate that the intelligent few 
who may have good stories must pay for 
the sins of the many. However, I believe I 
am safe in saying that an original screen 
story, submitted through an accredited agent 
who is conversant with studio needs, will re- 
ceive careful consideration at every studio 
in Hollywood. 

Undoubtedly, the original story is the 
ideal screen story and during the past year 
there has been a noticeable trend in that di- 
rection. However, just as the beginning 
magazine writer must have a more original 
plot than the established writer in order to 
put his story over with a big time magazine, 
so must the unknown writer who seeks 
screen success submit a much better story 
than can be secured through the regular 
channels of published stories, novels and 
produced plays in order to secure the atten- 
tion of a Story Editor. By a “better” story 
I mean something decidedly original in the 
way of plot, an unusual characterization, an 
outstanding theme, or a particularly pictur 
esque or novel locale. In some rare in- 
stances, a mere title which is considered a 
good box office bet has been sufficient to 
cause the purchase of a story. In addition 
to being a “better” story I would stress that 
it be carefully written in a form which will 
enable the reader to clearly visualize the ac 
tion as it would appear on the screen. 

A picture company, about to spend hun 
dreds of thousands of dollars on a produc- 
tion, can not afford to gamble on the half 
baked story idea of an untrained screen 
writer. If, however, the original story has 
something unusual to recommend it, or if 
it happens to hit the individual needs of a 
certain studio, it has a chance. 

Studio needs vary according to the stars 
under contract, and the types of stories re- 
quired for them. An excellent story might 
be turned down at one studio because it was 
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wholly unsuited to any of the contract stars, 
Another studio might snap up the same story 
because it seemed made to order for one of 
their own stars. A magazine writer would 
scarcely submit a “confession” story to the 
Atlantic Monthly or a Modern Priscilla story 
to MacFaddens and yet it has been my ex- 
perience that many of those who are attempt- 
ing to write for the screen display even less 
intelligence in submitting stories to studios. 
One of the first things the ambitious screen 
writer should familiarize himself with is the 
names of the various picture stars, the stu- 
dios to which they are under contract, and 
the general types of stories in which they 
usually appear. 

Another determining factor in the pur- 
chase of a story is the production budget. 
When the program is mapped out for the 
year a certain cost limit is estimated for each 
production. Should a story call for elabo 
rate sets, location trips, a large cast and ex- 
pensive costumes which would, on the fac« 
of it, cause the production to greatly exceed 
the amount budgeted, the story will be turned 
down. 

Occasionally a studio will make out a list 
of titles and then try to find stories to suit 
them. Shortly after I arrived in Holly- 
wood I learned that the Fox Studio was 
looking for a story to fit the title “Soft Liv- 
ing.” I submitted an original story called 
“The Marriage Graft” to be used with their 
title. The story clicked immediately, most- 
ly, I think, because it filled their immediate 
need. Three days after the story was sub- 
mitted I was given a very substantial check 
for it, together with a letter from the Presi 
dent permitting me to retain all rights to my 
own title. The story was made into a fea- 
ture production starring Madge Bellamy. 


My original title is being used on a novel 


soon to be published. 

Another case in point is a magazine story 
which I sold to a “quickie” company that 
had a pressing need for a chorus girl story. 
In this instance, however, they merely used 
my title “Homesick for Broadway” and had 
one of their staff writers concoct a story to 
fit the title. However, it was owing to the 
fact that I was in Hollywood, conversant 
with the ever changing needs of the studios, 
that I was able to make these sales. Had I 
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submitted these stories by mail, from Osh- 
kosh or Owosso, the chances are they never 
would have passed the first studio mail 
basket. 

Occasionally a star may have a sudden 
desire to do a crook story, a sea story, a 
circus story or a baseball story. Often the 
right story is not available in published ma- 
terial. Then the original writer has his 
chance. However, since this certain story 
need is seldom broadcast it is only the writer 
who is on the ground who hears of it. 

Some months ago Richard Barthelmess 
expressed a desire for a sea story. The story 
files were combed for something. Then 
along came an original story by a Hollywood 
writer, a man who had studied Barthelmess 
pictures, and knew the type of role which 
would be suited to him. Now it was not 
the best story in the world but it appealed 
to Barthelmess because it gave him an op- 
portunity for an excellent characterization, 
plus a sea background. The picture has been 
released under the title “Scarlet Seas.” 

Another original story purchased by First 
National Studio was “Waterfront.” This 
story illustrates what I said about original 
plot, characterization and picturesque locale. 
In the first place, speaking in studio ver- 
nacular, the title itself was rated “good box 
office.” In addition, it had a picturesque 
locale in the San Francisco waterfront, and 
three interesting characters: A girl who 
worked at the candy counter on a ferryboat 
as the only means of satisfying her great 
love of the sea; her father, an old tugboat 
captain, who hated the sea, but dreamed of 
some day living on the land, on a little farm 
of his own. This immediately established 
a conflict of desires which became compli- 
cated when the girl, in spite of her father’s 
oft expressed ideas on the subject, fell in 
love with a sailor. What happened after 
that furnished an excellent human interest 
comedy which seemed made-to-order for the 
starring team of Jack Mulhall and Dorothy 
Mackaill. 

In the past year three other original screen 
stories were purchased by First National 
Studio, which proves that it is possible for 
an original story to find a screen. How- 
ever, before you rush to your typewriters 
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to dash off a story, let me remind you that 
the authors of these purchased stories have 
spent years intelligently studying the screen. 
Their stories had been carefully thought out 
and were not half-baked ideas which had 
sprung up like mushrooms overnight. These 
acceptances followed a long list of rejec- 
tions. 

If you are a magazine writer, my advice 
would be to stick to your own field. Your 
published stories, whether you know it or 
not, are automatically reviewed by every 
big picture studio and a thumbnail synopsis 
of same on file. If you are one of those 
who feel that you could never make the mag- 
azines because you don’t write well enough, 
but that writing for the screen is simple— 
save your typewriter ribbons. Unless you 
are willing to serve years of apprenticeship, 
learning the difficult technique of writing 
directly for the screen, the chances are your 
stories will return to you as promptly as the 
mails can carry them. 

The following is a list of the Story Edi 
tors of some of the Studios: 

Doris Malloy, First National Studio, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

Kate Corbaley, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
Culver City. 

Lucile DeNevers, Universal Studio, Uni- 
versal City. 

Changler Sprague, Fox Studio, Holly- 
wood. 

Vivian Moses, Paramount-Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky, Hollywood. 

Rita Hinsdale, Columbia Studio, Holly- 
wood. 

Betty Roberts, F. B. O. Studio, Holly- 
wood. 

Graham Baker, Warner Bros. Studio, 
Hollywood. 

Mrs. Brune, Samuel Goldwyn Produc- 
tions, Hollywood. 

My advice to the “unknown” scenario 
writer would be to write a personal letter 
to the story editor, stating the type of story 
he wishes to submit, the star for whom it 
would be suited, the exploitation angle (if 
any) which the story would carry. In case 
the writer has had stories published it would 
be well to give a list of them and the maga- 
zines in which they were published. 
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Writing the Thematic Story 


Rube Goldberg’s Beautiful Story, “Brigades of Destiny,’ in March 
“Cosmopolitan” Shows the Excellence —and Weakness — 
of the Thesis Type of Fiction 


By Tuomas H. Uzzeti 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 


N THE March issue of Hearst’s Cosmo- 

politan is a story, “Bridges of Destiny,” 
which deserves special study from the seri- 
ous author. This piece of fiction Ray Long, 
the editor, tells me “is one of the most ex- 
traordinary stories I have read in years.” 

The author is Rube Goldberg, the noted 
cartoonist. “My feeling,” says Mr. Long, 
“as I read it was that I was not going be- 
yond the bounds in saying that if this first 
serious story by Goldberg is an indication 
of what he can do in the way of serious 
writing, the chances are in a few years he 
will be much better known as a writer than 
he now is as a cartoonist.” 

This is unusual praise from an editor of 
Ray Long’s experience. Certainly it will 
justify your reading the story carefully. 
Some of you may not like it. If you look 
closely you will see that it lacks many of 
the elements which we usually attribute to 
the “big” story. It has little or no dramatic 
conflict; the plot is far more complicated 
than that of the usual story ; the manuscript 
itself is overlength; and the ending is 
neither happy nor tragic. 

In spite of these fundamental lacks, I 
sense the same charm that Mr. Long does, 
and feel that this shows remarkable promise. 

What is the secret of the appeal of this 
story and why does the editor praise it? 
The answer is that we have here an excep- 
tionally fine example of the so-called thesis 
story, or the story whose sole appeal comes 
from the success with which the narrative 
sets forth an idea about life—call it the 
philosophic story if you wish. So rare is 
this type of story that I am sure the student 
of fiction will do well to see how it is con- 


Author of “Narrative Technique” 


structed. The source of appeal is entirely 
different from that of 990 other stories 
he will either read or write himself and sell 
to the popular magazines. And the story 
is told with an amazing economy of style. 

Mr. Goldberg has one of the characters 
state the thesis of his story explicitly : “Mar- 
riage and Bachelorhood are the bridges over 
which we travel to the same destination. 
We find there nothing but memories.” 
Study this and notice three things: First, 
that the philosophy of this story can be 
briefly and epigrammatically stated. 

Second, notice how wide an appeal the 
story makes, how it challenges every one 
of us. It will be easy to recall stories 
around the themes of “Murder will out”— 
“Romance has no geography”—‘“A lost love 
is better than no love’—etc. The differ- 
ence between these and Mr. Goldberg’s is 
that not one in a thousand of us is attempt- 
ing to hide murder; if we lose one love, we 
are too busy falling in love again to wonder 
what would happen if we didn’t; and ninety 
and nine of us fall in love and marry within 
our own little set in our own town, or a 
town within driving distance. But all of 
us must grow old if we live; and therefore 
there is an almost universal appeal in a 
story which attempts to answer the ever- 
recurring question, “What does the future 
hold for me?” 

Third, think how few times you have 
heard this view of old age, how seldom is 
a story written about it. Therefore the 
author has novelty and the poignancy of 
truth. Suppose he had taken an old shib- 
boleth—‘‘A life of service brings a peace- 
ful old age;” or “Age reaps what youth 
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sows”—and ask yourself whether he could 
have sold it or not. The answer is “No.” 

Without going further than its theme, 
“Bridges of Destiny” illustrates the neces- 
sity, for the thesis writer, of freshness of 
material which has a wide appeal and which 
can be easily stated. 

But no matter how good his subject, Mr. 
Goldberg would have failed if he had not 
known rare skill in letting the action prove 
the thesis. In the very beginning of his 
story he maps out the roads which his char- 
acters follow unswervingly. When he in- 
troduces us to the young Terrence Bigelow 
it is to a youngster growing up in a happy 
household; therefore, “as they say in the 
advertising business, he was sold on mar- 
ried life and knew that this world had noth- 
ing to offer to men who travelled over the 
years in single aloofness without the com- 
forting and warming influence of a family. 

“Clyde Manford (Terry’s friend and the 
other principal character) had a somewhat 
different view, due principally to the fact 
that his mother had an affair with an im- 
pecunious artist and his father had sought 
out no one to give him consolation but his 
bootlegger.” 

Naturally, Clyde doesn’t believe in mar- 
riage. The two boys room together after 
they finish college and argue the question. 
Terry believes that children are what count 
and “you slip into the mist of old age with 
sweet voices of smaller children ringing in 
your ears. It’s a happy old age you must 
look out for.” Clyde believes that what an 
old man needs is “a medicine cabinet well 
supplied with physic and a nice red apple 
before he goes to bed.” 

We are now ready for the story. With 
admirable dispatch the author has set his 
stage, introduced his characters, explained 
their views and the reasons for them—all 
within a few paragraphs. 

As was to be expected, Terry meets 
Lydia Vale and marries her, while Clyde 
becomes one of the town’s well-known club- 
men, the kind that is invited everywhere; 
his affections go to Bess McAllister, chorus 
girl of The Virtues of 1928. 

The years trickle by. Terry becomes the 
father of two children; Clyde knows the 
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name and history of every head waiter in 
the city. 

One Thanksgiving Terry invites Clyde to 
dinner ; the old friend refuses because he ex- 
pects to be on a gay party with Bess. At 
the last minute, Bess turns him down; 
shocked, Clyde realizes that he is losing 
his punch, that he hasn’t had an argument 
with a traffic cop in six months and the 
“boys” have almost ceased calling him 
“Crazy Clyde.” But life reached its highest 
point that night for Terry: his wife was 
well, and the four of them played cards and 
joked and listened to the radio. “It was 
a grand evening and the outside world was 
millions of miles away. They were com- 
pletely cut off from everything but the spir- 
itual wave-length over which God broad- 
cast his blessings of domestic warmth and 
security.” 

But time continued to pass. Terry’s wife 
died. Clyde’s mistress married a man who 
offered her the safety of a home for her 
increasing years. Terry tries to keep in 


contact with things by living in the lives of 


his children, but his son takes a job in Texas. 
Clyde is asked to lend a hand to an old 
friend’s son, Warren; and for a time tries 
to live in the boy’s brighter life. Then he 
takes him to dinner at Terry’s—and a few 
months later Warren and Terry’s daughter 
are married. Terry lives with them, at their 
insistence; but one Thanksgiving they hint 
of a party. And Terry takes the hint; wan- 
dering in the park he finds another old man 
—Clyde. 

There follows, of course, the climax: 

“ ‘Remember,’ said Terry, ‘how you stood 
up for the virtues of single blessedness and 
how I stood up for the great rewards of 
wedded bliss. Well, they both seem to have 
us right where we started—alone.’ 

“*There doesn’t seem to be any choice, 
Terry. We haven’t much to show for 
either.’ 

““T don’t know, Clyde. Marriage and 
bachelorhood are the bridges over which 
we travel to the same destination. We find 
nothing there but memories.’ 

“Perhaps we were both wrong.’ 

“*No, we were both right’.” 

And so the two take their same old apart- 
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ment where they had lived on coming out 
of college and were happy together with 
their memories. 

Every successful philosophic story is a 
narrative syllogism. The syllogism in this 
story is, briefly, this: The experience of 
the bachelor and of the married man com- 
prise all that mean anything in life; life in- 
evitably attains old age; age leaves man only 
his memories. 

The way in which the thesis stated above 
depicts the syllogism can be made clear if 
we restore the theme thus: no matter what 
a man’s range of experience in life, when he 
attains age he will have nothing left but his 
memories. 

The chief error generally made in the phil- 
osophic story is to make the story merely 
an illustration rather than a proof. Notice 
how cleverly Mr. Goldberg avoided this. He 
saw that if he made his main character a 
married man some critics would say that 
that would not be typical of the man whose 
love life had been less stable and he would 
run the same danger if he made his hero 
a bachelor; there was only one way out, and 
that was to have two heroes. He thereupon 
shows the very wide range of experience of 
both men; he shows them both attaining 
age, he shows how only memory was left, 
and thus proves his theme. 

The minute thought for the structural 
framework for a story of this kind would 
probably bore the amateur author. In 
reading the story with the simple, easy, nat- 
ural flow of Mr. Goldberg’s style, for in- 
stance, he will find himself yearning for an 
inspiration such as Mr. Goldberg had. Mr. 
Goldberg had more than an inspiration; 
he has a logical mind. He takes great pains, 
and he had a determined and calculating 
artistic intelligence. 

I hope my statement that there is no dra- 
matic interest in this story is clear. I use 
“drama” in the sense of interest which 
arises through the struggle of character and 
circumstance. There is struggle and suffer- 
ing in “Bridges of Destiny,” but it is strug- 
gle common to all lives and none of the con- 
flicts are pictured with any detail, therefore 
none have any emphasis. 

This is a weakness which “Bridges of Des- 
tiny’ inherits from its type; very seldom 












is a thematic story gripping: because of its 
drama. 

Another very noticeable—and, to some, 
negative-quality about this story is its lack 
of individuality in character portrayal. 
Where a writer attempts to prove anything 
about humanity in general, he dares not 
create individuals, but contents himself with 
the more easily recognized puppets. If you 
will analyze your response to this story, J 
think you will feel that you have been read- 
ing a fable; instead of thinking of Terry and 
Clyde as fellows we might have known, we 
think of The Married Man and The Bach- 
elor—symbols only. 

Mr. Goldberg’s balancing of character 
between the individual and the puppet was 
remarkable. He achieved what James 
Branch Cabell achieves and advocates- 
making a few words create not one charac- 
ter but a representative of type in which live 
many individuals. 

The writer must remember, however, that 
the great majority of readers prefer indi- 
viduals to symbols, and that the market for 
thematic stories—even convincing ones—is 
limited. 

A very interesting mental exercise for the 
literary student would be to read this story 
of Mr. Goldberg’s and follow it up at once 
with another story in the same magazine— 
say a light young love romance—and note 
the very great difference between the ef- 
fects of the two types of story. Note es- 
pecially how much deeper and subtler, more 
lingering, is the effect of the philosophic 
story, while the romantic story on the other 
hand might make for the moment an effect 
still more intense. The effect of the latter 
story will fade almost with the time you can 
put the magazine down. 

This peculiar effect of “Bridges of Des- 
tiny’ is due to the philosophic overtones 
brought about by stirring up in the reader’s 
mind an interest not only in the characters 
in the story but in his own life and the 
bridges of its destiny. It is impossible, in 
other words, for any reader to run through 
this story without considering more or less 
solemnly what age does mean or will mean 
to him. Forcing a reader to do this as well 
as to admit he had been entertained is a 
really great artistic achievement. 
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Graphology 


The History and Science of Reading Character From Handwriting 
—Second of a Series of Articles on This Interesting 
New Science 


By Davip RosENTHAL 


Il. Picturewriting the Earliest Form 


HE pictographs made by primitive peo- 

ples either in color on the sides of caves 
or on hides of animals, or in carvings on 
stone or wood, are the only known forms of 
chirography from the prehistoric period. 
These picturewritings were used to express 
their thoughts or to establish records. Pop- 
ulation was sparse and clans or families 
huddled together in caves or dugouts for 
protection against wild animals or the in- 
clement weather. The sides of these caves 
proved good material for these pictographs 
and the dryness of the atmosphere in the 
caves preserved for us these precious docu- 
ments, 

As yet no one really knows how far back 
human existence goes. Archaeologists are 
still discovering new evidence of earlier time 
records, and the skeletons and other remains 
of prehistoric peoples found in recent years 
alter our knowledge of the beginning of time. 
The earliest pictorial evidences of man’s ex- 
istence have been found on the walls of 
caves in Northern Spain and Southern 
France, but whether they were made to en- 
tertain the members of the group or were 
records telling of their history has not been 
established. 

However, this art work was done with all 
earnestness as to line and composition, was 
done slowly and with wonderful care and 
perception for the talent of that day. No 
doubt but that this work held the interest of 
the group and led it to strive for further 
knowledge. It may be that these pictographs 
were the illustrations of tales of heroic 
deeds and so held all the element of drama. 


To the student of graphology, however, these 
early attempts at writing as found in the 
caves of the Iberian Peninsula, the picto- 
graphs of the early Egyptians, of the As 
syrians, of the Mayans, of the North Ameri- 
can Indian, all hold an especial interest, for 
in them he can read great tribal and racial 
differences, just as he can in the handwrit- 
ings of the various civilized peoples of to 
day. 

These picturewritings were closely fol- 
lowed by the writing in symbols; cuneiform, 
the Hebraic, the hieroglyphs, and finally by 
the development of the alphabet as invented 
by the seafaring Phoenicians. 

The record of Egyptian civilization, as 
told in its pictographs, is so perfect and vivid 
that even today we find movement, rhythm, 
and almost tone in it. So much so that dance 
steps can be copied from it and the nota- 
tion for them written down in modern fash- 
ion. This we would class as the highest 
form of picturewriting and it was closely 
followed by that of Greece at the height of 
her art. 

No doubt the story-telling pictures of the 
<gyptians influenced Grecian and Roman 
art and gradually, through the establishment 
of the alphabet by the Phoenicians, the sys- 
tem of writing was adopted by the Romans 
and through their conquest spread over Eu- 
rope, laying the basis for the development 
of our handwriting of today. 

Of course, some of the nations adhered 
to their early symbols of writing and we 
have today various forms such as we find 
in the Hebraic, Grecian, Slavic and Arabic 
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styles. However, that there is still progress 

toward a uniformity in symbols used by 
civilized countries is proved by the recent 
edict of the Turkish government ordering 
the use of the Roman alphabet not only for 
official writing in Turkey, but for the people 
as well. To this end schools are established 
everywhere for adults, while children learn 
this form of writing in their schools. It will 
be very interesting to watch the national 
traits of the Turk crop up out of this latest 
step in handwriting. 

In America we have been accustomed to 
the picturewriting of the Indians whose use 
of the buffalo hides as their canvas, and the 
many colored pigments obtained from Na- 
ture give evidence of their striving for a na- 
tional form of written expression. Even 
the early treaties between the white man 
and the Indian were signed by the original 
owner of the land in a picture form of the 
name. Although the Indian’s period of civi- 
lization is much later than that found in the 
caves of the Iberian Peninsula, there is a 
strong similarity in these designs and their 
artistry. In this country we have another 
form of picturewriting of the native Ameri- 
cans, that of the rock carvings. Noteworthy 
specimens of this can be observed on rocks 
in the banks of the Ohio River which are 
above water only when the river is very low 
in a dry season. The history of the Indian 
is sO young, compared with that of civiliza- 
tions found on other continents, that we have 
learned from his legends the meaning of 
these rock carvings and that they were placed 
at this low water level to preserve them from 
the enemy. 

In every case of picturewriting we can 
glean only such characteristic traits as show 
racial or tribal elements. The individual is 
entirely out of the question. Still, there are 
dominant signs found in every human be- 
ing’s handwriting. The use of the type- 
writer will create some difficulties for the 
later graphologist who tries to obtain enough 








what little writing we can obtain, but secre- 
taries were used in olden days, too. 

An incident of recent date makes an in- 
teresting example of this point. A biogra- 
phy of Schiller, the poet, was shown to a 
graphologist because it contained many pages 
of facsimile of handwriting. The page 
opened at random and placed before the 
scientist caused him to feel disturbed and 
he would not venture an opinion. Finally 
he asked that the page be translated from 
the original German. It proved to be a por- 
tion of a document written by a scribe and 
only Schiller’s signature was affixed. The 
graphologist breathed more easily and ex- 
plained: “I was very much distracted by the 
handwriting for it shows characteristics of 
a person of low traits and inferior mind 
which I could not reconcile with what we 
know of Schiller. However, his signature 
shows the great man he was and he has none 
of the signs found in the body of the speci- 
men.” The fact that the writing was in 
another language had made no difference in 
these signs which proved the great person- 
ality and rare ability of the poet. 

To a simpler mind or to a child, picture- 
writing would have a strong appeal, in fact, 
the motion picture shows this primitive ap- 
peal made by the dramatic record as against 
the word record, especially when we note the 
production of a well-known novel. It is 
quite possible that in this day there would 
be more interest in the pictograph than in 
chirography, were it not for the voluminous 
amount of information to be preserved and 
disseminated. But for determining the 
characteristics of a person, perhaps nothing 
is as valuable as a specimen of his handwrit- 
ing written under normal conditions. 

(The next article will deal with some mod- 
ern achievements in Graphology, with many 
examples.) 
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specimen of great men’s writings, and we 
must then make a more intensive study of 
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Writing for Juveniles 






Plot Sources for Writing for Children 
Between Eight and Twelve 


By Zevtta M. WALTERS 
Author of Stories in David C. Cook Publications and Many Other 
Juvenile Magazines 


HERE are three different types of mar- 
kets for children’s stories. The church 
papers are most important because they will 
use such a large amount of material. Next 
come the magazines for young people, such 
as Youth’s Companion and St. Nicholas. 
These take so little material that the writer 
who makes the market can expect to sell to 
them only a few times a year. There are 
perhaps a dozen of these secular magazines 
that buy from free-lance writers. The third 
market is found in those magazines for 
adults that also carry a page or two for chil- 
dren’s interests. The plot sources and de- 
velopment for each of these three groups are 
quite distinct. 

Each of the church papers has its own 
rules for the sort of story it will accept. 
The best way to determine what you should 
write is to read a few copies of the paper, 
then write a story a little better than any 
of these with due regard for the restrictions 
you have noticed. 

For instance, some of the papers desire 
stories under 2000 words: The Boys’ Week- 
ly of Nashville, Junior Christian Endeavor 
World, Junior Home Magazine, Junior Life, 
of Cincinnati, Wee Wisdom, Girls’ Weekly 
of Nashville, the Friend of Dayton are 
among these. Papers for the smallest chil- 
dren want still shorter stories, from 500 to 
1000 words. Some of these are Dew Drops, 
Child’s Gem, Mayflower, Storyland and 
Sunbeam. There is a longer list of papers 
that will take stories around 2500 words; 
What to Do, Girls’ Companion and Boys’ 
World, of the Cook Company, Youth’s 
World, Forward, Pioneer, Portal, Target, 
Classmate, Youth’s Companion, Christian 
Youth, Everygirl, and many others. Serials 


of from three to six chapters may be sold 
to any of these magazines, provided the in- 
stallments are of the length to suit the paper, 
usually each installment running the length 
of a single short story. 

There are some rules upon which practi- 
cally all of the church papers agree. There 
must be no villain in the children’s stories, 
unless the erring one sees the light in the 
course of the story. Crime or violence must 
not be stressed. Unkind fathers or wicked 
stepmothers are taboo, as are also the plots 
that turn upon some one’s overhearing a 
child’s prayer and answering it, the plot 
about the good (fearfully good) child wha 
heaps coals of fire upon the bad one’s head, 
the plot about any child who is unnaturally 
good. It seems to me a very wholesome 
thing that the church papers will no longer 
take those stilted, artificial stories about dis- 
gustingly virtuous children. How well I 
remember the frightful Sunday School 
stories of my own benighted childhood, and 
how I always had a sneaking liking for the 
villain of the piece. The hero was such an 
insufferable prig. 

Some of these rules at times work a hard- 
ship on both author and readers. For in- 
stance, one paper will not accept a story that 
has an orphan in it, no matter how happy 
the orphan or how charmingly written the 
story. 

All of the religious periodicals require 
stories of ethical atmosphere, and with some 
definite character building material. Some 
want mention of religious experiences if 
these fit in with the development of the story. 

All of the above must be preliminary to 
the discussion of plot sources, else we shall 
not know our plot when we seet it. 
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I believe all of the church papers for chil- 
dren will accept a well written story drawn 
from any of these sources: Bible times, or 
the history of the early church, the history 
of the reformation, the early history of our 
own country, Indian stories, pioneer stories, 
stories of the mission fields, stories of 
science and discovery, and stories with a 
biographical tinge, revolving around some 
great character of history. What a wealth 
of material is here! You can just turn your 
imagination loose, and no matter what hap- 
pens you'll find a locale for it. I have told 
stories of people snowed in at a mission sta- 
tion in Alaska, and of others lost in a treas- 
ure cave in Mexico. I have ranged from 
home missions in the Tennessee mountains 
to foreign missions in Thibetan mountains. 
I have told of the Indians before the white 
man came, and of the Indians on the reser- 
vation today. George Washington has to 
appear at least once a year as a background 
for child characters in the Washington’s 
Birthday story. Old steamboat days on the 
Mississippi furnish good backgrounds. The 
airplane has done duty for half a hundred 
stories for me. 

In historical and present day stories alike 
the plot should turn upon some climax that 
indicates character development. 

What virtues are children from eight to 
twelve likely to admire, understand and emu- 
late? Courage and kindness are the two 
that will stand out. Kindness includes loy- 
alty to pals, love for family, courtesy to 
strangers, and such deeds of altruism as 
come within a child’s scope. In courage 
we have endurance and valor, both physical 
and spiritual. 

A few years ago the church papers were 
accepting stories filled with wildly impossi- 
ble adventures. Today there is a reaction 
from that. The adventures must not be 
beyond a normal child’s abilities. Modern 
stories may have the setting of home, school, 
church, club or neighborhood. Stories of 
fire and flood are somewhat out of favor, 
having been overdone. Lost children seem 
to do very well as yet. Adrift on a boat, 
lost from a train, astray in the woods, lost 
in a strange neighborhood; there appear 
many possibilities for courage and resource- 
fulness. 
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You must know children to write for 
them; there is no other way to know child 
reactions to various situations, and the queer 
kinks to the child mind. If you make your 
child characters mere wooden pegs upon 
which to hang an adventure, you may save 
your postage. The editors of church papers 
are discerning, and excellent stories are of- 
fered them. Mechanical stories have no 
chance. 

But there is one mistake that most chil- 
dren’s editors make. They underrate the 
mental powers of children. Teachers and 
parents and even child training experts make 
this mistake, too. A child of three will un- 
derstand such complicated stories as the 
myths that Hawthorne rearranged. An in- 
telligent child of ten will read and delight in 
David Copperfield. Yet the editors are con- 
tinually urging writers to keep the stories 
simple enough for the children’s understand- 
ing. Every editor ought to take a course 
in telling stories orally to mixed groups of 
children. He soon would see that they un- 
derstand far more than he has been allowing 
them to read. However, the writer must 
sell to the editor, not the children. So keep 
the stories simple in plot; but write about 
children a little older than the readers. 

The secular papers take much the same 
type of plot as the church papers, but the 
development is a little different. Twice I 
have written stories for a church school pub- 
lication, had them refused and then sold the 
stories to Youth’s Companion. Stories writ- 
ten for the Companion have sold to church 
papers. The line between is very thin. The 
Youth’s Companion likes stories of adven- 
ture on the frontiers, and family group 
stories. Also a not-too-ferocious villain 
may be introduced. I’ve sold them several 
airplane stories. 

If you are trying for admission to one of 
the secular magazines, write a good seasonal 
story. All of the magazines seem to receive 
sufficient Christmas stories, but a New 
Year’s story, an April Fool story, a Hallo- 
ween story stands better than the average 
chance of acceptance. You can get good 
atmosphere and plot for April Fool stories 
by going back to medieval times when there 
were some picturesque customs about the 
day. 
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The market for fairy stories is so limited 
that the writer ought not try to market one 
until he has an established position. Begin- 
ners seem to think fairy tales are easy writ- 
ing; but they are the most difficult of all. 
Outside of folk tales, how many fairy 
stories have survived? Real fairy tales are 
a matter of growth, and are always true— 
that is, they are an allegorical form of some 
truth that has been perceived by many peo- 
ple. So you see you can not write fairy 
tales on the spur of the moment any more 
than you can make epigrams to order. 


The household papers with a children’s 
page take yet another type of story. They 
want a more childish sort of story, and yet 
one that has something in it for the grown 
ups; the sort of story that mother will read 
to the children and smile over herself. It 
is hard to make this clear. It is the Alice 
in Wonderland sort of story, written for 
a child, and yet with turns of humor that 
only a grown up can appreciate. If you 
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can write that kind of a story it will have 
a quick sale. 

Keep a notebook if you are planning to 
write many children’s stories. Chance re- 
marks of children will give you many a plot. 
Once I asked a group of children to whom 
I was telling stories, what kind of stories 
they would make if they were publishing 
a magazine. I got several hints for future 
stories. Newspaper items frequently give 
suggestions. Old time stories may be turned 
about, and furnish new plots. Any story 
old enough to be a classic is anybody’s prop- 
erty and variations of its theme may give 
many stories. Notice how often the Bible 
themes are woven into modern stories today. 
Dramatic events of history and biography 
can be cut to another pattern. For instance, 
the thrilling escape of Queen Mary from 
Loch Leven has furnished me themes for 
four separate stories, all different. There 
are many possibilities for the different dress- 
ing up of a single theme, or a single dra- 
matic incident. 


“You Have to Be Hungry” 


Jack Dempsey Points Out the Road to Success in the 
Writing Profession 


By Laurence D’Orsay 
Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


ACK DEMPSEY didn’t know he was 

talking to writers, or talking of them 
(He had prize-fighters in mind), yet almost 
every word he said is a priceless counsel to 
writers who are beginning to meet with some 
measure of success, and to those who still 
have their first fight to win. His advice 
is contained in an interview written by the 
sporting authority, Grantland Rice, in the 
December 8 issue of Collier’s, under the title, 
“You Have to Be Hungry.” 

Mr. Rice asked what were the main things 
needed by a heavyweight champion in order 
to scramble through. 

“To start with,” Dempsey replied, “he 
must have two of three things. He must 
be able to take it and be able to hit. Or he 


must be able to take it and be able to box. 
I could take it and hit. Tunney could take 
it and box. But the fellow that can’t take 
it is out of luck from the start.” 

Isn’t it obvious that here are the two great 
classes of successful writers? Some of our 
well-known authors, including probably 
those who are most popular, go over because 
they can hit. Their stories have what the 
movie folks call “the big punch.” They 
build up strong fiction interest and a smash- 
ing dramatic effect. But their style and 
technique are far from being wonderful, 
and nobody is ever going to rave about the 
artistic beauty of their work. They suc- 
ceed because they have a good story to write, 
a story that almost writes itself. 
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The other great class consists of the clever 

technicians and the delightful stylists who 
box superbly from the moment they enter 
the ring by writing the first sentence. Like 
many a prize-fighter, they haven’t the big 
punch, so they do their best with characteri- 
zation, atmosphere, admirable writing, un- 
usual and entertaining action, and careful 
welding of the parts into the most effective 
dramatic whole that is possible in the nature 
of the material. And, of course, they can hit 
pretty well, just as the other fellows can box 
pretty well. The best of them are much like 
Tunney, as Dempsey sees him—“Tunney 
knew how to hit and while he wasn’t a heavy 
hitter he could jar and cut.” 

But whether a writer is trying primarily 
to win as a boxer or as a hitter, he must, 
above all things, be able to “take it.” This 
ability to take it presupposes pluck, but it 
isn’t entirely a question of gameness. Demp- 
sey is careful to make that point. 

“You’d be surprised to know how many 
good boxers and good hitters I’ve seen and 
faced. some of them game enough, who sim- 
ply couldn’t take a punch. It may have been 
a weak jaw or a weak body. They were 
just not built for punishment.” 

There are many writers like that—men 
and women who really have all the qualifi- 
cations for reaching the top except that they 
can’t take quite enough. I have known many 
who gave up the fight when victory was in 
sight, simply because rejection slips and edi- 
torial demands for rewriting finally dis- 
couraged them. They were game enough in 
a way—they had proved it during years of 
struggle—but they were temperamentally 
unfitted to fight and to endure beyond a cer- 
tain point. 

Dempsey brought out another very inter- 
esting point which deserves the careful con- 
sideration of the inexperienced writer. Pro- 
fessionals and semi-professionals realize its 
logic and its force already. The ex-cham- 
pion is commonly thought of as a hard hit- 
ter who tries to hit his hardest every mo- 
ment he is in the ring. But he exploded that 
rather absurd idea in his talk with Mr. Rice. 

“T’'ll tell you where fighting and golf are 
alike. You know what happens when you 
try to drive 300 yards. You get about 35. 
The same thing happens when you try to 
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knock a man out with one punch. I never 
tried that after I had learned a little. I just 
took a natural sock at his body or head, 
timing it as well as I could, but not using 
any extra effort. And it’s surprising how 
often I’d look down and find some fellow 
on the floor that I hadn’t expected to get so 
soon. If you keep punching smoothly and 
punching the right way, something is bound 
to drop.” 

The inexperienced writer is far too fond 
of trying to make every punch a knockout 
blow. He keys himself up to a pitch that 
is almost hysterical, and more than half of 
his terrific swings and jabs and uppercuts 
only flail the air. What’s the result of this 
excess of effort, this criminal waste of 
strength he should keep in reserve for use 
at the right moment? Overwriting is the 
thing which damns more than half of the 
scripts that really have merit in them. it’s 
good to be a hitter, but make your blows 
count. Write naturally and smoothly, with- 
out straining for effect all the time. Take 
Dempsey’s “natural hit” at the reader, and 
don’t expect that your hard-boiled opponent 
will be floored by every one of your chiselled 
sentences. Then you may interest some edi- 
tor you hadn’t expected to. 

Dempsey proved himself a sound philoso- 
pher, a powerful thinker, and a sure guide 
when Mr. Rice finally asked him why all 
college boxers seem to have such a hard time 
making any headway when they enter the 
professional ranks. His golden words 
should be taken to heart by every writer, for 
every writer is engaged in a hard fight. 

“To be a good fighter,” the ex-champion 
said, “you have to be hungry. I guess you 
have to be hungry at one time or another 
to get far in any game on an average. 

“You should like to eat up a lot of work. 
If a fellow doesn’t like to train and if he 
hasn’t a lot of patience he won’t get very 
far. When I was champion at twenty-four, 
I had been fighting for over ten years and 
I had been through one of the hardest 
schools, hardly making a living as I went 
along. 

“You can’t get many college men to give 
up six or eight years in preparation, and if 
they do they will be close to thirty before 
they finally arrive. 
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“I still think a fellow has to start out hun- 
gry to be a good fighter, and I think he has 
to fight his way through some hungry days 
or years to be ready for the big shot. That 
means, in addition to his boxing ability, his 
ability to take it and to give it, a lot of pa- 
tience, a long road of hard work, attention 
to his physical condition, and you can add 
to that a certain amount of luck. It isn’t 
as easy as it seems.” 


With the very important exception that 
a man need not be young, or comparatively 
young, in order to become a champion writer, 
although he must be if he aspires to emi- 
nence as a prize-fighter, all of Dempseys’ 
remarks apply with equal force to the win- 
ning of literary success. Above all, “you 
have to be hungry.” Not physically hun- 
gry, perhaps. Indeed, I doubt whether 
Dempsey had that idea solely or mainly in 
mind. I believe he spoke of hunger in a 
more comprehensive way—of hunger for 
the good things of life and, most of all, for 
that success and recognition in his craft 
which form the true reward of every natural 
fighter, whether he fights with his fists or 
with his typewriter. 

My experience of writers, which is wide 
and long, confirms all that Dempsey says 
and suggests. The winners are the men 
and women who have been compelled to face 
the hardest fight. There are a few excep- 
tions, and there are many apparent excep- 
tions which, upon close investigation, prove 
to be examples of the rule. Dempsey him- 
self was an apparent exception. People 
said, “Champion at twenty-four! What 
luck! What a darling of the gods!” But 
Dempsey bought his success by more than 
ten years of hard fighting, hard training, and 
stern self-denial. It’s all very well for him 
to say, “It wasn’t any grind then,” but there 
must have been many times when he had to 
give up things he would have liked to do 
for the sake of the things he wanted most. 


So, too, with those writers who astonish 
literary circles every now and then by win- 
ning a big success suddenly, sometimes at a 
remarkably early age. If you look closely 
into the facts of the case, you will find that 
the writer may be young in years, but not 
young at writing. Take, for example, a girl 
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who made a pilgrimage to Hollywood the 
other day. She is only twenty-two, yet she 
has won outstanding success as a short story 
writer since her first published story ap- 
peared in the Cosmopolitan two years ago. 
She earns thousands a month by writing, 
and she can not turn out stories fast enough 
to meet the editorial demands. When she 
sent Mr. Ray Long a script for the first time, 
she had been fighting and training for a long 
while, and even then she didn’t ring the bell. 
And she didn’t ring it the second time. Her 
third offering brought a check and a request 
from Mr. Long for more material. If this 
writer hadn’t been able to take rejection 
twice and come up smiling, she wouldn’t 
have attracted Mr. Long. 


A millionairess, who belongs to one of 
the chief plutocratic families of America, 
is a successful sculpturess, a genuine crafts- 
woman. Two very wealthy men have writ- 
ten excellent novels. A certain “poor little 
rich girl” writes extremely good short 
stories, but not as many as she ought to 
write. A few men and women born with 
the proverbial silver spoon in their mouths 
have attained some distinction as painters, 
but not to the highest point. These leisured 
people have no real incentive except a vague 
desire to gratify their vanity; they aren’t 
hungry. 

Look at Winston Churchill (English). 
He could have been a good writer if he had 
stayed hungry. When he was young and 
hungry for fame, he wrote two good books 
—one an account of the Omdurman cam- 
paign in which he took part, and the other 
a romantic novel, “Savrola.” But his hun- 
ger changed its course. He has done a bit 
of writing at odd times, but he broke train- 
ing. “When you have a softer, easier life 
in sight it isn’t fun any longer.” 

Dempsey devoted his boyhood and youth 
to his ambition. Although circumstances 
forced him to work at other jobs now and 
then most of his time was given to training 
and to fighting his way to the position of 
logical challenger for the championship. A 
man can not, in the nature of the case, be- 
come a champion prize-fighter in his spare 
time. But he can become a successful and 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Some Do’s and Dont’s in the Writing of 
Crime and Mystery Stories 


By JosePH 


HAVE just read in manuscript form a 

very well-written story of the crime and 
mystery type, in which the hero solves the 
mystery of the murder committed in the 
beginning of the yarn, and is instrumental in 
bringing the murderer to justice. 

The narrative, from a literary standpoint, 
was outstanding and distinctive; the mark 
of the professional was evident in the han- 
dling of dialogues, characterization, atmos- 
phere, setting and other important elements 
of technique. But as a detective yarn, the 
story was a hopeless possibility for editors, 
for the writer had made the tragic mistake 
of planting suspicion directly upon one 
character all through the narrative—and 
then permitting that character to be revealed 
as the guilty man in the climax! 

Now, in the climax of the good crime and 
mystery story, the most unlikely individual 
of all; the one whom the reader has the 
least reason to believe guilty of the crime 
committed in the beginning of the tale, be- 
cause the facts revealed in the development 
of the yarn have removed suspicion from 
him in largest measure, is in nine cases out 
of ten the person who has committed the 
crime. And why? Because the purpose 
of a good detective story is to confuse and 
bewilder the reader at every turn, so that 
he will be in constant uncertainty as to the 
real criminal or criminals, and wait with 
tense interest for their identity to be re- 
vealed. 

In no other story must interest and sus- 
pense be so powerfully maintained at all 
points as in the detective yarn, for the ele- 
ments that make other stories interesting 
and dramatic—romance, love scenes, glam- 
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orous adventure and so on—are to a large 
extent missing in the crime and mystery tale. 
And the detective story is dependent on the 
identity of the criminal or criminals, for its 
hold on the reader’s attention. Therefore, 
to plant suspicion on one character in your 
story, with each succeeding clew unearthed 
in the tale pointing more and more convinc- 
ingly to him as the guilty man, and then not 
to fool the reader with another character 
who is the real criminal in the climax, is to 
ruin your story utterly! For you will then 
have no mystery whatever—your story will 
end exactly as the reader expected it to! 
And that is sure “suicide” for the author as 
far as detective stories—or any other stories, 
for that matter—are concerned. 





I recall just a single instance where a 
successful writer deliberately made readers 
suspect a character in his story to be the 
criminal, and then actually wound up his 
yarn with this character the guilty man— 
and had the story published. Richard Con- 
nell, the writer whose stories appear regu- 
larly in the Saturday Evening Post, was 
the author. His story appeared about two 
years ago in the Post, and the denouement 
would have puzzled experienced writers in 
view of the fact that the story actually was 
accepted, if it had not been apparent that 
Mr. Connell was not writing an orthodox 
detective story, but merely a satire. 

The formula for a good detective story 
is not very difficult to follow: A crime 
must be committed by a person or persons 
unknown in the beginning. A detective, 
either amateur or professional, must attempt 
to solve the mystery of who committed the 
crime. Various aspects appear in the story 
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as the writer drops hints and clues through- 
out the narrative. The mystery must be 
preserved strongly and suspensively for a 
complete surprise at the conclusion, and the 
writer must reveal all the facts concerning 
the case that are obtained by the detective, 
so that the reader may have a chance to ex- 
ercise his powers of deduction and try to 
solve the mystery himself before the author 
does. 

Any crime may occur, and if you make 
your detective the ordinary civilian instead 
of a police officer, your story will be so much 
the stronger. Many detective and mystery 
magazines prefer that the one who solves 
the mystery of the criminal’s identity be 
the man whose profession is not that of the 
policeman or detective. 

Now there are many writers who can sit 
down to a typewriter and, without a single 
idea in their heads, concoct pleasing stories 
that are well developed and end logically. 
But these stories, it is safe to say, are not 
detective yarns; for if these same gifted 
writers had followed this procedure with 
crime and mystery stories, their resultant 
tales would never win editorial approval. 
In no other type of story is a preliminary 
plan or synopsis so vitally necessary, and 
a detective story hashed together in any 
old way at all and sent to an editor merely 
invites that dismal little rejection slip. 

You must plan your detective story be- 
forehand as carefully as an architect makes 
the blue prints for a house. Your climax 
must be worked out logically, suspensively 
and dramatically in your mind; you must 
know who will be the trick character upon 
whom the least suspicion will rest, yet who 
will be in reality the guilty man; you must 
have a course of action mapped out that will 
confuse and bewilder the reader at every 
turn and keep his interest at the highest 
peak ; and, finally, you must provide, before- 
hand, the thrills and dramatic fireworks so 
vitally necessary to make your yarn ring the 
gong in the reader’s estimation. 

Then, with this plan before your inner 
eye or visible on paper as a synopsis, you 
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start your actual description. Where is 
the most suitable point to start the narra- 
tive? This is rather a debatable question, 
for some detective stories start with the dis- 
covery of the crime itself, while others lead 
up to the crime swiftly and naturally with 
some opening incident or situation which 
may have nothing whatever to do with the 
latter. 

The out-and-out detective magazines like 
Clues, Detective Story Magazine, True De- 
tective Stories and so on, will not care if you 
begin your yarn with the discovery of the 
crime, but a magazine like Black Mask, par- 
ticularly, does not favor the story which is 
purely a detective tale and begins in this 
manner. It wants stories in which a crime 
and a detective figure, but the story itself 
may be an adventure and mystery tale in 
which romance and a minor love theme 
figure as well, and to which the crime is 
only incidental. It is safe to say. however, 
that if you begin your tale with the dis- 
covery of a crime, you can develop it confi- 
dently from that situation in the knowledge 
that you will reach the majority of detective 
magazines with a suitable submission. 

You need not be afraid of the gruesome 
and the tragic as you proceed with your 
story. A detective story is not dependent 
for reader interest on pleasant, glamorous 
entertainment, as are “regular’’ stories, but 
on the solution of a crime or crimes. So 
if you shock the reader with the gruesome 
and the tragic as you unfold the story, he 
won't mind in the least, for he is prepared 
for shocks in this type of story. 

Finally, when you are actually writing 
your detective story, don’t think of your 
plot only. Don’t indulge in flowery writ- 
ing, in beautiful and poetic flights, for they 
are absolutely out of place in this type of 
narrative. On the other hand, take care 
that you don’t write too badly. After all, 
you are writing a story for the entertain- 
ment of the reader, and it will not suffer if 
you have characters who talk and act like 
real people and if your English is pleasant 
to the eye. 




























What Are the New Writer’s Chances 


of Success? 


Diligent Study and Continuous Writing Bears the Fruit of 
Accomplishment 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of Special Articles in Popular Science, Century, Magazine of Business, 
Saturday Review of Literature, Etc. 


OULD-BE writers should think hard 
and carefully before they plunge 
headlong into the field of Writing. 

It is true that Writing is the most allur- 
ing pursuit in the world. But Writing per 
se owes no man a living. Rather, the per- 
son who assays Writing owes everything— 
the best of everything—he can bring and 
give to his espoused profession. 

The first questions that a novice should 
ask himself are, “What gifts can I bring? 
Have I Imagination? Have I Vision? 
Have I powers of re-creation? In other 
words, do I really see beneath the surface 
of things as-they-appear-to-be-in or as-they- 
really-are, and then can I write my impres- 
sions in such a manner that I shall make 
my readers also see—and feel—things as 
they are? Have Ia Sense of Humor? Oh, 
how important that is in the struggle to at- 
tain success ! 





All right; granted all these qualities and 
attributes. They are merely the natural 
foundation upon which the actual work be- 
gins. From this point on, success or failure 
depends not merely upon individual effort, 
but upon the quality of that effort. 

There are really three kinds of Writers: 
First, there is the Genius. From the begin- 
ning he simply is. He can be confined by 
no laws or rules, and he just as often fails 
as he succeeds for this reason. Secondly, 
there is the Plodder who just writes and 
writes and writes and never seems to get 
anywhere. Thirdly, there is the Student- 
Writer who first studies, then writes, then 
studies more and writes again. Granted he 
has the natural ability to write, any person 





in the latter class may have his meed of 
Success ! 

Forever the student—that is what the suc- 
cessful Writer must be. He must study 
Literature in general, endeavoring to become 
acquainted with the best that has been done 
in Writing. He must study the technique 
and art of writing, in order to cultivate his 
talent in the right direction and demonstrate 
what he himself can do. He must study 
people, human nature, as living models to 
be re-created by the deft use of the plastic 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet, that ad- 
mit of countless millions of significant 
changes in that no two men are alike! Fin- 
ally, he must study the times in which he 
lives—the manners, the morals, the customs, 
the tastes, the drift. 

But that is not all. Heavens, no! The 
most important thing—though not the most 
significant—is work, intelligent work—pa- 
tience, courage, ingenuity, aggressiveness. 
But aren’t these latter accomplishments just 
as true of the struggle to attain Success in 
any other line of work? The employers 
sooner or later pick the intelligent workers 
for promotion. 

I once lived near the College of the City 
of New York. There were several thousand 
students of poor parents who attended it. 
About the same distance in the opposite di- 
rection was a section of Amsterdam Avenue 
noted for its saloons and gangs. This latter 
drew almost as many young men of poor 
parents from the same districts. In the first 
instance, a group of youths was turned into 
the ranks of the city’s citizens in direct line 
for executive positions. In the second case, 
a class of loafers and hoodlums was grad- 
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uated into the ranks of truck drivers, gas- 
house workers, ditch-diggers, etc. 

The parallel is a trifle brutal, but it serves 
my purpose here. I am entitled to speak 
with both candor and knowledge, because I 
gave nearly ten of the most vital years of 
my life to teaching the young—sometimes 
not so young—writing idea to shoot. 
Through personal lectures delivered several 
times a week in such well-known institutions 
as the Brooklyn Institute of Arts, through 
correspondence courses, through a_half- 
dozen books on the technique of writing, 
and through instructive articles that ap- 
peared in many periodicals, I made the ac- 
quaintance of thousands of earnest Student- 
Writers. I do not hear from them so often 
by personal letters as I used to, but what is 
more to the point, I see and read their plays 
and photoplays, their books, stories and ar- 
ticles. I envy many of them their distin- 
guished positions. Not due to their study 
with me, but to the inquiring mind behind 
it that would ever go about seeking the why 
and wherefore of Writing. They never 
learn it wholly, of course. And that is the 
point—they never will know it all! They 
learn by heart, their Statute of Limitations. 

Less than a week ago, I met Mr. Fulton 
Oursler, not long since Editor-in-Chief of 
one of America’s biggest group of Maga- 
zines, author of “Behold This Dreamer!” 
and “The Spider.” He said, “Do you re- 
member the time you and I discussed that 
literary problem of mine? Well, until I 
mastered that problem I did nothing in Writ- 
ing.” Mr. Oursler was unknown in those 
days—but an inveterate student. 

This is a Snoopy Age. The world is bent 
upon prying into other men’s affairs. A 
dozen magazines are more or less wholly 
devoted to confiding to their readers how 
this or that man succeeded. Nearly every 
magazine that uses non-fiction publishes a 
personality article in every number. Sev- 
eral years ago I made a study of this bent 
in the public’s requirements. Then I 
launched myself headlong into that particu- 
lar kind of writing which bears the some- 
times dangerous name of interviewing. 
Since that time I have interviewed more 
than one hundred prominent persons—most 
of them Writers. I have sold eighty per 
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cent of these interviews, some of them sev- 
eral times over by rewriting the material 
from other angles. It proved to be profit- 
able despite the fact that the cost per inter- 
view was considerable. I wish to make two 
points: First, this was no mere guesswork 
on my part. I first psycho-analyzed the pub- 
lic mind. The time will come soon, I feel 
sure, when the fashion for interviews will 
change. 

The second point I wish to make is that 
I learned the secret of success of several 
score of men and women in this same pro- 
fession. No two locks that hold fast the 
doors of Success are the same. Learning 
the secret of another’s success does not mean 
that we hold the key that will unlock our 
own. However, the knowledge strengthens 
us infinitely from example. William de 
Morgan once told me how he began to write 
“Joseph Vance” when he was over seventy. 
Nothing has quite heartened me as much as 
that knowledge from his own lips. William 
J. Locke described to me his ordeal for years 
as a mediocre schoolmaster. Doyle how he 
struggled along actually on the verge of 
starvation for a year before he merged from 
an impecunious medico into the creator of 
the world’s best known modern fiction char- 
acter, Sherlock Holmes. A. A. Milne sold 
twenty articles at five dollars each for the 
first year of his literary career, but managed 
to stick to it somehow or other and now 
makes $250,000 a year from his pen. 

Not one of these writers had a “chance,” 
in common parlance. What shining exam- 
ples! But I found each one of them eager 
students of all the four things I have men- 
tioned and above all other things they were 
all indefatigable workers. FE. Phillips Op- 
penheim, though past seventy, works never 
less than six hours a day, and as you know, 
turns out two novels a year to add to his 
list of more than one hundred. Joseph Her- 
gesheimer does his stint of 2500 words 
every day but Sunday and permits nothing 
to interfere. There’s a literary man for 
you to remember. He failed consistently for 
fifteen years, but went right along studying 
and writing, writing and studying, until he 
acquired a style that is the admiration of the 
Belles-Lettres fraternities of America and 
England. 
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The field of Writing is not full to over- 
crowding. Rather, there still are tons of 
poor material being published that editors 
would gladly exchange for better material 
—if they could get it. 

But there is an intrinsic flaw among writ- 
ers that does not exist among any other 
profession. Paul Jones, the Butcher’s Boy, 
may get a sudden inkling that he can write. 
Paul Jones treats this as a call from God, 
as it were, drops his butcher shop and then 
and there begins to write! He is a Writer! 
In these days of rude and crude novelties, 
he may even sell his writings—you all know 
instances of it in every branch of “art” to- 
day. Tramps leave the road and burst into 
skunk-cabbage flowers of speech; “Wob- 
blies” sing bawdy songs; jail-birds do cu- 
bistic what-nots that command the wonder 
of the intelligentsia for the sole reason that 
they themselves can not understand them, 
reasoning therefrom that because they were 
beyond their understanding they must be 
profound! 

Time will correct this hysteria. We are 
treading the heels of a day when iconoclasm 
and gory-eyed debunking are happily pass- 
ing. The call will come for the writer who 
is an honest student. 

Why should the writing profession be the 
only one that does not require apprentice- 
ship? You can’t drop your pen and go out 
and buy a saw and forthwith become a car- 
penter! Why should vice versa be true? 
The honorable professions of the Law, Med- 
icine, Science, and so on, demand five or 
more years of your life in preparation. 
Writing is no easier than these to master. 

The Student-Writer gets farther because 
he goes deeper. Thus being just a super- 
ficial writer is the damnation of the profes- 
sion. In the old days, no one would dare 
to assay the profession of Letters unless he 
had first given years to the study of the 
Classics. 

Theory or not, it is a sound basis for the 
would-be writer to assume. He or she may 
feel that they are taking a step in the right 
direction when they seek to improve their 
knowledge and understanding of the diffi- 
cult art of writing by subscribing to a maga- 
zine like Writer’s Dicest. No course of 
instruction in writing can harm you, al- 
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though do not count upon its bringing you 
immediate success. Do not merely devour 
things literary, but digest them. Study con- 
tinuously and whatever success you have 
will be multiplied. 





INTERSTATE, INTRASTATE.—The first word 
means “pertaining to the relations and in- 
tercourse between different states or their 
citizens;” the second means “within the 
states, as commerce.” Interstate commerce 
takes place between two or more states, the 
Latin preposition inter meaning “between” 
or “among.” Intrastate commerce takes 
place between individuals or firms “inside” 
or “within” any particular state, the Latin 
preposition intra meaning “within.” 





IRRELEVANT, IRREVALENT—The form ir- 
revalent is a perversion of irrelevant, which 
means something that is naturally or logic- 
ally foreign to the subject, as an irrelevant 
illustration, or, in law, having no proper 
bearing on the point in question, as irrele- 
vant testimony. 





INTERPRETIVE, [NTERPRETATIVE.— | he sec- 
ond of these words is the preferable form. 
They both mean “explanatory or designed 
to interpret,” as “He was very apt in ren- 
dering the interpretative (descriptive) style 
of music.” 





Hicusrow, HicH-srow.— Both these 
forms are correct when used as adjectives, 
the first form being preferable. Highbrow- 
ist is the noun form. They are all slang, 
but seem to be coming into general use even 
by many literary people. 





Itt, Itty.—While both these words are 
recognized by the dictionaries, the first form 
is the sanctioned one. It would be prefer- 
able, therefore, to say, “His ill concealed 
efforts were futile,” rather than “His illy 
concealed efforts were futile.” 





InporsE, ENcCLOsE.—Indorse is the pre- 
ferred form in this country; endorse is gen- 
erally used in England. Jnclosed is also pre- 
ferred to enclosed, though both forms are 
correct. (Kablegram.) 
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American Theatrical Shop Talk 


Last of the Series of Three Articles Treating of Players’ Phraseology 
and Modes of Thought and Living for the Benefit of 
Writers of Stage and Screen Stories 


By ALPHEUS LINCOLN 


Author of three short playlets which toured the vaudeville circuits of the country: 
“The Criminologist,” “Landing Jimmie,” and “The Cross of Victory” 


UST what the sudden resurrection and 
brotherly clasping of the “speakies,” to 
which the “movies” originally dealt death 


blows, mean in cinema- 
land, no one can foreteil. 
Synchronizing spoken 
words and sounds with pic- 
tured movements on cellu- 
loid strips has necessitated 
many changes in produc- 
tion, in casts and in meth- 
ods of writing for speak- 
ing motion - pictures, to 
say nothing of mechanical 
changes in the projection 
booths of theatres showing 
the new entertainment 
product. New terms will 
be invented, while many 
of those already in use on 
stage and screen will be 
combined. But, pending 
this evolution, some out- 
standing words and 
phrases of the older silent 
drama industry, together 
with the outlined business 
organization of motion- 
pictures today and a brief 
economic history may 
prove helpfully clarifying. 

The business organiza- 
tion of motion pictures 
is composed of producers, 
distributors and exhibi- 
tors. The first group as- 
sembles stories, directors, 


III. The Cinema World 


Imbued with the finest American 
theatrical traditions by a famous actress 
mother, Mr. Lincoln took a course in 
playwriting under the personal super- 
vision of the late William Thompson 
Price, of New York, and made his 
professional speaking debut in 1910. 

Throughout more than fifteen years 
he held many engagements on stage 
and screen and in vaudeville. Mr. 
Lincoln played many leads, heavies and 
characters, among them “Abraham 
Lincoln,” “George Washington” and 
others. He acted opposite Mme. Olga 
Petrova in “The Tigress,’ and in 
1924 was brought under contract to 
old Vitagraph Company of America 
from New York to Hollywood to play 
opposite Florence Vidor in “Borrowed 
Husbands.” 

During 1916, Mr. Lincoln was on 
the advertising staff of the New York 
Times, and being interested in writing, 
placed many short stories, special fea- 
ture articles, together with personality 
interview types of articles with some 
of our leading publications, 


casts and the armies of technical and me- 
chanical workers required for the making 
of silent drama features; the second han- 


dles exploitation and dis- 
tribution of the completed 
product, while the third 
class—the house mana- 
gers of the various the- 
atres showing pictures— 
rents these features from 
the distributors and ex- 
hibits (shows) them to 
the ultimate consumer, 
the public. 

When one realizes that 
as many as twelve years 
ago there were, in the 
United States alone, more 
than 17,500 theatres show- 
ing motion pictures, it can 
be seen what a gold mine 
producers found. Not 
counting the sums to be 
derived from South Amer- 
ican and foreign sales, 
these native theatres had 
to be fed with product— 
weekly, semi-weekly, or 
daily. Thus good, bad, 
or indifferent productions 
were sure to make back 
their costs plus substan- 
tial profits. Dozens of le- 
gitimate producers for- 
sook the gamble of the 
speaking stage to rush in 
to this sure, new field. 
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Astute outsiders entered as well. Many 
legitimate actors, at first afraid of this new 
“penny arcade” amusement form, held back ; 
so players were recruited from shop, office 
and factory. Hundreds of inexperienced 
nobodies possessing classic features and 
good forms were initiated into the technique 
of this marvelous, embryonic giant. Sud- 
denly they found themselves lauded, adored. 
Many drunk with adulation and success, 
with more money than they ever had seen 
before, broke all bonds of decency and 
started the bad-name stigma which a large 
part of the public still associates with mo- 
tion-picture players—not realizing that those 
responsible were not players in the legitimate 
speaking stage sense of the word, but up- 
starts from every common walk of life gone 
mad with unaccustomed publicity, luxury, 
and ease. 

When competition grew, combines were 
formed to shut out others; whole chains of 
theatres were purchased and the smaller 
producers found themselves against a blank 
wall. Older companies dropped away or 
were absorbed. The many difficulties ex- 
perienced by producers in earning back the 
amounts sunk in production necessitated a 
closer affiliation with distributors and ex- 
hibitors. Thus Charlie Chaplin, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Mary Pickford and William S. 
Hart astutely joined forces and formed 
United Artists—a distributing organization, 
until recently under the able management 
of the late Hiram Abrams, which marketed 
features made by these four stars, together 
with some independently-made features 
purchased from the outside. 

Producers, large and small, felt the need 
of a steady, guaranteed market outlet for 
their productions. The larger firms, like 
Famous Players-Lasky, Metro-Goldwyn- 


THE LAYMAN 
My Dear Niece: 

After waiting at the station in Los An- 
geles for some time (I previously engaged 
a room at the hotel by telegraph as you 
suggested), a stunning, beautifully dressed 
girl spoke to me. She was your friend, 
Miss Linda Alders, the well-known “movie” 
star. 

She apologized for being late—seems she 


LARUE GTN, } 
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Mayer, Warner Brothers, and others, now 
own or control chains of theatres situated 
in certain “key” cities throughout the coun- 
try where they also maintain their own dis- 
tributing offices. Thus the producing de- 
partments know ahead of time just about 
what returns may be expected from each 
production. The gamble for them has be- 
come a sure thing. 

The smaller independents, “poverty row” 
with studios on side streets in Hollywood 
and elsewhere, have to depend on chance to 
market their features through some of the 
larger distributors or else attempt to State 
right them. This is a method of selling out- 
right to certain parties the option in certain 
territories to certain features. The State 
right men—shrewd showmen—pay a lump 
sum for their options and gamble on what 
they think they can get on each feature, 
which they lease or rent to smaller exhib- 
itors in their territory—exhibitors who have 
a cheaper clientele and hence can not afford 
to pay the high rentals demanded by the 
large distributors. Even second, third and 
fourth run features, meaning older pictures 
which have had their first runs or original 
showings in the larger theatres, are often 
prohibitive in price for these smaller theatre 
exhibitors. 

Occasionally larger producers State right 
or else “road show” some particular super- 
feature, thus deriving quicker and often- 
times greater returns than through regular 
distribution channels. D. W.. Griffith’s 
“Birth of a Nation,’ based on Thomas 
Dixon’s “The Clansman” was “road- 
showed”—theatres booked throughout the 
country with first, second and third advance 
agents a week or so ahead of one another 
heralding the coming of the mighty epic. 


THE MOTION-PICTURE PLAYER 
Dearest Litile Frances: 

As promised, I met your Uncle Will and 
drove him to Montmartre in Hollywood 
where we had luncheon. I was late in meet- 
ing him—delay by fittings of new gowns 
for “The Paths of Glory;” but the old dear 
didn’t seem to mind. He didn’t eat much; 
appeared thrilled to see so many screen 
celebrities at once. 
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had to get dresses for some picture she is 
shortly to appear in; then bundled me into 
her elegant sport roadster—and drove to a 
fashionable cafe in Hollywood. 

Dozens of celebrities were there; but I 
failed to see any wildness or drunkenness. 
They ate like ordinary mortals. 

Now for a few terms: A scenarist (pro- 
nounced she-nah’-rist) writes or adapts a 
story for screen purposes, often at variance 
with the original author’s ideas. The scen- 
arist is thinking of effects, their cost, atten- 
tion, sensation (“box-office”) values and of 
those available or already under contract to 
the company; while the author thinks only 
of his story. Linda—Miss Alders—said 
her director was excited because his scenery 
wasn’t ready, the furnishings not to his 
liking and his assistant new—seems each di- 
rector has an assistant to keep track of the 
different scenes, to call players when it’s 
time for them to act out, and generally to 
oversee details. The photographer is im- 
portant and much depends on good lighting. 
“Locations” are outside spots chosen by 
“location men” who do nothing but ride 
around hunting suitable spots to fit each 
‘script (scenario). Sunlight arcs are great 
arc-lights that illuminate like sunshine. 
Together with others, they have largely re- 
placed the older “Kleigs’—long glass tubes 
filled with mercury. <A player making love 
to another “plays opposite” or “supports” 
that other. (See my first letter.) 

Miss Alders goes through regular beauti- 
fying routines—daily baths, massages, exer- 
cise, strict diet, nine to ten hours’ sleep 
nightly. Trying and strenuous! but it 
shows—she’s beautiful! She’s even study- 
ing voice preparatory to the probable ex- 
clusive speaking “movies” of the future. 

After lunch we drove to Miss Alders’ 
studio—technically called “lot.” Some of 
the “extra” and “bit” people (again see my 
first letter) are “on” the “guarantee list,” 
meaning so much pay each day for a stipu- 
lated number of days each week. The 
“stages”’—great floored areas—are num- 
bered. “Re-takes” are “scenes” made again 
(“re-shot”) ; “sequences” a related number 
of scenes. 

The director yells: “Ready! Camera!” 
when the photographer is to take pictures 
(to shoot), and “Cut!” when he is to cease. 


We don’t start shooting on this spasm 
until the tenth, maybe not then. The scen- 
arist and author are squabbling, Jimmie the 
director chafing because the sets aren’t 
ready, the props don’t suit him, he’s chang- 
ing his assistant, can’t get the cameraman 
he wants, hates the chief electrician, wants 
different locations from what the location 
man picked, is howling for ten sunlight arcs 
instead of the three they gave him and has 
engaged John Lovedo—that good-looking 
foreign pill—to play opposite me. Thank 
the good Lord I don’t have to kill my good 
looks by such worries! To keep from eat- 
ing fattening things I like, to exercise reg- 
ularly, to retire each evening by ten o’clock, 
are hard enough. What won’t one do to 
keep a slim figure! 

My dear, I’m taking voice lessons—dic- 
tion, I believe it’s called. Talking pictures 
won't find little Linda unprepared. Wish 
I’d had your background on the speaking 
stage. Many of us movie-ites will be out of 
luck and speaking stage-ites in luck if 
“talkies” become the vogue, although the 
pretty faces and youthful figures of movie- 
dom will always be in demand. Shouldn’t 
wonder if producers would engage us for 
the movie part and engage only the heard 
but unseen voices of the stagers too old to 
screen well. 


Well, Uncle Will met the casting director 
of our lot and saw the hundreds of extras 
and bit people hanging about—those on the 
guarantee list lording it over less-fortunate 
others. He met numerous stars and near- 
stars. John was working on stage one— 
some re-takes necessitated by the sudden 
death of an important bit player who had 
run through several sequences. Uncle Will 
was surprised at the long rehearsals; the 
new girl surely is dumb. Eighteen times 
the scene was rehearsed before actually shot. 
Several close-ups and long shots were then 
made, after which we all went into the pro- 
jection room to see yesterday’s rushes. 
Most of this nice; but lighting not so good. 
However, this footage is to be tinted to 
simulate night shots. 


Coming out they were striking the sets on 
stage one. The cameraman must be sure of 
his stuff to allow this now. 


I then took Uncle through the wardrobe 
rooms, publicity department, dressing rooms, 
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“Hold it for a still!” stops everything so 
the ordinary non-movie photograph can be 
made—this “still” used for publicity pur- 
poses. In “Iris in” or “out” the lens dia- 
phram is closed and slowly opened as the 
“movie” film rolls by with a reversal of this 
for “iris out.” “Fade in” and “out” are 
similar, but “dissolve” is the super-impos- 
ing of one scene on another so that the 
second replaces the first. “Rushes” are 
strips of movie film called “footage,” before 
the assembling or piecing together in proper 
order or “titling” (inserts of explanatory 
printed matter) has been done. These are 
“run” (shown, “thrown” or “projected” ) 
on the screen in the studio projection room 
so results may be estimated ahead of time. 

To “strike” a “set”? means to tear down 
scenery—this usually not done until the 
movie photographer knows his footage’ is 
okeh. 

Minute care is shown in every depart- 
ment. The reproductions are marvelous 
until one sees the crudeness behind. It 
was shocking to see John the Baptist gam- 
bling with Napoleon and Lincoln chatting 
with King Henry VIII—all players waiting 
to be called to work. 

A “fifty-foot test” means fifty feet of 
movie film to show how a player will appear 
(“screen”). 

“Quickie” or “horse opera” are terms for 
hastily, cheaply made movies by slimly 
financed independents. An “exterior shot” 
explains itself ; while “hokum” means action 
so old, tried and true that it always works— 
“slapstick” being rather obvious, cheap 
comedy. 

Miss Alder’s home was restful, beautiful. 
No signs of debaucherie. 

A Mr. Carhart joined us and after dinner 
we all witnessed a “pre-view”—a showing 
of a completed picture before it is officially 
shown (“released’’). 

It was all very grand: lights, radio an- 
nouncer, crowds—well-dressed and other- 
wise, stars, and so on. 

When Miss Alders left me at the hotel I 
was tired but happy. Will tell you more in 
detail when I see you. 

Your loving, 
UncLe WLLL. 
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director’s offices, prop rooms, zoo, and 
ruined village sets. A street in Cairo be- 
tween one in New York’s East side and the 
reproduction of Piccadilly opened his eyes; 
while John the Baptist shooting craps with 
Napoleon as Abraham Lincoln chatted with 
old King Henry VIII, shocked him. 

Next, we visited the art department and 
saw the plans, drawings and miniatures of 
coming sets. On stage three some stills 
were being made as well as, in one corner, a 
fifty-foot test of some new girl. 

On the way to my little home we passed 
an independent outfit shooting some ex- 
teriors for a quickie or horse opera. They'd 
engaged a house doorway and were busy 
doing the usual comedy business of falling 
down steps on a banana peel. Sure-fire slap- 
stick hokum. A crowd of onlookers stood 
about, as usual. 

Uncle Will expressed surprise over my 
maid and “the exquisite taste displayed in 
furnishings.” Evidently he expected a den 
of iniquity filled with drunks. 

Roy Carhart dropped in as we were din- 
ing. Strange how seldom picture people 
visit each other. Each has his own little 
place, his car or two, and, except for meet- 
ings at studios, lives practically his own life. 
Quite different from speaking stage and 
vaudeville I’ve heard about from you. Only 
the cheaper extra and bit riff-raff resort to 
wild parties and get their names in the 
papers. Motion-pictures have now become 
more legitimate. 

Roy wouldn’t have appeared if he hadn't 
hoped I would use my influence to land him 
a part in “The Paths of Glory.” Of course, 
he didn’t say so; but I know these fellows. 

We drove to a preview of Martia’s new 
picture. I let Henry take us in the big car. 
The great lights out front, the crowds, radio 
announcer yelling the name of each arriving 
celebrity, the usual movie cameras and the 
butter-and-egg men with their overly- 
dressed families impressed Uncle Will. 
Martia and others made personal appear- 
ances. It was late when I dropped Uncle 
Will at his hotel. Hope he was satisfied. 

Write soon, honey. 

Lovingly, 
Linpa. 
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Foreign 






Settings 


Some Research Methods That Will Aid 


in Planning 

By Joun B. 

HERE is nothing in “Innocents 
Abroad” more ludicrous than the 


average novice writer’s story with a foreign 
setting. Not infrequently modern teachers 
and critics paraphrase Philip Sidney by giv- 
ing their disciples the instruction, “Look 
into thy home and write” or “Look into 
your own home town and write,” but for 
the sake of all the nine muses (and more 
important still, your bank account) don’t try 
a foreign setting. 

Yet, almost every writer has had the 
obsession to set a few stories “in a little 
Spanish town,” or somewhere “east of 
Suez.” Sooner or later we all try it, but it 
pays to learn a few of the rules first. 

The same principles apply to the rural 
writer who attempts a metropolitan setting ; 
or vice versa. Several years ago a woman 
in rural Kentucky brought me the manu- 
script of her first novel. She had some 
native talent, a fair education, and a good 
imagination. She had succeeded in the 
difficult task of delineating a fairly good 
characterization, but the whole story was 
shaky and feeble and unreal — simply be- 
cause the setting was New York instead of 
Kentucky. The author pictured her char- 
acters in a metropolitan mansion, while she 
always had lived in a rural cottage. She set 
much of the action in the drawing rooms of 
the elite, when her highest social experience 
had been to preside over an old-fashioned 
Kentucky “parlor.” She had spent her 
entire life in a town of five hundred popu- 
lation; yet she dared to paint life in the 
world’s largest city. Of course, she painted 
it the wrong color. Her manuscript made 
several uneventful trips and then was laid 
away in a bureau drawer to rest forever. 
The next spring one of our best sellers was 


Atmosphere 
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a novel by another new woman writer who 
told a story of life in rural Kentucky. 

Such instances as this, which are not un- 
common, lead us to warn beginners against 
the use of unfamiliar settings. And yet 
sometimes the generic idea of a good story 
involves a foreign setting. It is not prac- 
ticable for the struggling writer to buy a 
ticket for adventure and to go himself to 
explore and investigate. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is not necessary to discard such 
ideas, because there are ways of collecting 
the necessary data to paint a foreign setting 
successfully. But there are “ways and 
a way.” 

A guiding principle to remember from the 
first, in making foreign or local settings 
either, for that matter, is to describe a few 
things definitely and specifically and color- 
fully, rather than many in a general, indefi- 
nite, chaotic fashion. If we fail to observe 
this rule, too often the result is in effect the 
equivalent of the average Freshman’s 
favorite predilection, “The beauty of the 
mountain was indescribable,” or “the sun- 
set was just too beautiful for words!” 

The truth of this principle did not dawn 
on me spontaneously, nor did I find it in a 
textbook. Rather, it is my conclusion after 
quite a bit of experience; I might add, pain- 
ful experience. 

To illustrate specifically: One year I 
found that I was selling only one out of 
three story manuscripts. Further observa- 
tion showed that three out of four stories 
which I sold had foreign settings. This was 
rather surprising, but further study led me 
to discover certain facts and principles 
which have proved helpful in the creation 
of all settings, and which may be helpful to 
others who attempt foreign settings. The 
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reason for this inverted fraction was that 
my home settings were done without the 
meticulous care and detailed work which 
were necessary in producing foreign set- 
tings. 

For example, one rejected manuscript 
had just as good plot and characterization 
as many that have been published. But Bill 
simply came into the house. It was a 
“house”—that was all. He went to his room 
and sat down to think. But not one word 
did I spend describing anything in his room 
but Bill and his thoughts. He went out 
driving with his fianceé, but still no color, 
no specific setting but the hypothetical motor 
car containing Bill and his girl—and, of 
course, their thoughts! 

In contrast is a story with a foreign set- 
ting. “The Captains and the Kings Depart” 
sold on its first trip and was published last 
summer. It was a first person story and 
the description was so accurate that the 
editor labeled it “What actually occurred 
when an American and a Chinese met in 
Galilee on the Fourth of July!” (Of course 
I protested.) The setting was the shore of 
Lake Genesaret. But though my leading 
character was much more of a meditator 
and less of an actor than “Bill,” when he 
entered his bedroom in the monastic hospice, 
“he left his bags in a cool, low bedroom 
with heavy wooden beams and little stained- 
glass windows.” There is nothing remark- 
able in that tiny bit of description, yet it is 
sufficient to create atmosphere. The story 
contained two or three definite pictures, 
essential to the plot and the problem. 


“The next morning was Sunday, and he rose 
early and walked out into the cloister. here 
he stood in silent awe and amazement at the 
unparalleled beauty of the little lake of clear, 
pure water which seemed in the radiant light 
of dawn like a sparkling jewel of shimmering 
iridescence set down amidst the amber cliffs 
and the verdant slopes beyond.” 


Granted that this style is a little too 
cumbersome and flowery, yet it contains a 
few touches that are significant for what 
follows. 

Whereas I had written my American 
stories without very definite ideas as to 
setting even in my own mind, and had there- 


fore finished them in skeleton fashion, I did 
some definite work before attempting a for- 
eign setting. I consulted my Atlas, my old 
Geography, my Bible dictionary. I gath- 
ered all the data I could find about Galilee, 
as itis today. The setting was Capernaum, 
but I found that today it is a Turkish village 
called Khan Minyeh. I secured a descrip- 
tion of the rural setting nearby, of the busi- 
ness streets as they now are, of the monks 
in the hostelry, and of the scenery about the 
old lake. I learned the archaeology of the 
ruins—Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, Byzan- 
tine—that lie scattered on the fields nearby 
—because they were pertinent to my theme. 

In another story, which sold on its first 
trip, my setting was Flanders. I never have 
been abroad, but I succeeded in getting 
enough authentic material to paint three pic- 
tures very definitely and with some vivid- 
ness. They were the interior of a “Y” hut, 
a night scene in the trenches, and the interior 
of a German dugout. My action required 
just this much setting, nothing more. I spent 
seventy per cent of my time working out 
the setting to fit the plot, and then the story 
met with immediate success. 

Another war story, containing but three 
pictures, evoked special praise from the 
editor who bought it. The first scene was an 
American home; the other two, Paris and 
a Belgian village, being burned and plund- 
ered by the Germans. The editor, before 
publishing this story revised my description 
of the American home, but left the rest as 
it was written, and wrote me complimenting 
me on the story and asking for others. 

These and other experiences have caused 
me to adopt a very definite method in work- 
ing out a foreign setting. Of course, it is 
not practical to do such extensive research 
as Lew Wallace did before writing “Ben 
Hur.” Seldom can the average writer in- 
vestigate as thoroughly as Dr. Van Dyke did 
before writing “The Other Wise Man.” But 
there are a few common sources, available 
to practically all writers, that will furnish 
adequate material for a foreign setting for 
most short stories. 

An authoritative Atlas or World Geo- 
graphy is the first tool, and it is invaluable. 
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They are available in all public libraries and 
furnish data regarding climate, crops, cus- 
toms, roads, domestic culture, etc. If the 
time of the story is modern, foreign maga- 
zines and books on travel and exploration 
will be helpful, and also can be had at the 
library. If the story is historical, much valu- 
able material can be found in text books on 
history, whether the time be ancient, medi- 
eval or modern. The shelf of books on socio- 
logy usually contains a few works that prove 
valuable. Reference works also should be 


consulted: world almanacs, 


cyclopedias of customs, Bible dictionaries, 


gazetteers, 


etc. Accounts of exploration expeditions 
,such as anthropological and archaeological 
bulletins) frequently contain invaluable in- 
foreign lands and 


formation regarding 


peoples and customs. Biographies of mis- 
sionaries and travelers are useful in the same 
way. Travel magazines furnish illustrations 
and articles well worth studying. 

Then after exhausting your home libra- 
ries, you can secure additional free informa- 
tion from the foreign missionary boards of 
the various churches (consult your minister 
for addresses); and also from the various 
steamship companies which book tours about 
the world. Numerous addresses of such com- 
panies can be found in the travel section of 
the Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s, Harper’s, 
The Golden Book, Review of Reviews, 
World’s Work, and Country Life. 

In working through your material to pre- 
pare a foreign setting it is advisable to write 
down an “inventory” of data from which to 
select. Only the greenest novice would at- 
tempt to use all of his material, for the re- 
sult would read more like a Chamber of 
Commerce booklet than a short story. But in 
order to make a rich setting it is necessary 
to gather five or six times as much material 
as you will use. 

After completing your inventory, consider 
it by the side of your plot, and determine 
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just what scenes (and how few) will be 
necessary to produce the story. Then select 
carefully and impartially from your in- 
ventory the really significant material. Learn 
the secret of impressionism in art; practise 
producing a big effect by only a few signifi- 
Create atmosphere but not a 
curiosity shop. The finished story should 
not contain the slightest hint of such a thing 


cant touches. 


as an “inventory.” 

Do not indulge your imagination in mat- 
ters of foreign description, nor manufacture 
false settings. It is not fair to your editor 
nor to yourself, for you both will suffer. 
Informed readers almost invariably note and 
reveal the errors of uninformed writers. An 
editor has a right to expect accurate, truth- 
ful work. If you must write a story with a 
foreign setting, there is a safe and success- 
ful way to do it. If you are not willing 
to do what work may be involved in re- 
search and investigation, then leave it alone. 
“What is worth doing at all, is worth do- 
ing well.” 

(N. B. 
Travel Companies that send out booklets and 
literature descriptive of the countries their 


Here are a few addresses of 


lines touch, free on request. ) 


World cruises: Thos. Cook & Son, 585 5th 
Ave., New York City; White Star Line, No. 
| Broadway, New York City; Lehrenkrauss 
Travel Agency, 46 W. 40th St. New York 
City; Temple Tours, 447-B Park Sq. Bldg., 
Boston; F. C. Clark, Times Bldg., New York 
City; Dollar Steamship Line, 604 5th Ave., 
New York City; James Baring’s Travel Serv- 
ice, Inc., 730 5th Ave. at 57th St., New York 
City. South America: Grace Line, 10 Han- 
over Square, New York City; Lamport & Holt 
Line, 26 Broadway, New York City; Muson 
Steamship Lines, 67 Wall St., New York City; 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 26 Broad- 
way, New York City. Europe: American- 
European Travel Bureau, 100 5th Ave., New 
York City; Allen Tours, Inc., 154 Boylston 
St., Boston. Egypt, Palestine, the Mediter- 
ranean, and Africa: Raymond and Whitcomb 
Co., 12 Park St., Boston; Frank Tourist Co., 
542 5th Ave., New York City. 
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News Correspondence and Photography 


Accuracy is Vitally Important to the Small-Town Writer- 


Photographer; Exaggeration or Untruthfulness 
May Result in Disaster 


By A. H. BearpsLey 
Editor of “Photo-Era Magazine” 


OR some months I have been studying 

with a great deal of interest the work 
of men and women in small communities 
who act as correspondents for newspapers 
and magazines. Usually, this work is done 
in spare time ; although there are several per- 
sons known to me who devote all their time 
to news-gathering for the press and their 
own free-lance feature material. In nearly 
every case which has come under my obser- 
vation, photography plays an important part. 
Pictures are virtually required with all fea- 
ture material, and major news-items often 
gain added value to the editor when accom- 
panied by a good photograph. 

Perhaps there is no better training school 
for the average writer than to be a small- 
town correspondent. The returns are not 
large; but I know of no method by which 
a person who aspires to literary laurels can 
discover more quickly whether or not writ- 
ing for a living is really congenial work. 
The investment of time and money need not 
be very great and one need not leave home, 
friends and associations. Furthermore, 
should our work appeal strongly to editors, 
we need have no fear that we shall be over- 
looked, even though we do live in a small 
town. 

Well, how does the small-town writer- 
photographer begin operations? Let me cite 
an actual case which I have been watching 
recently. The bookkeeper of a small-town 
business wanted to earn some extra money. 
She was well liked, was a member of sev- 
eral organizations and had friends who were 
connected in one way or another with all the 
community, county and state activities. 

One of the newspapers in the same county 
as her own was very eager to increase its 


readers in her town. To do that the editor 
of the paper realized that he must have news 
from that town in order to solicit subscrip- 
tions or advertisements. It was of vital im- 
portance to him to get a reliable correspon- 
dent. It was my good fortune to know the 
needs of the bookkeeper and this editor. A 
word from me opened the way for them to 
meet and discuss the situation. 

Although the bookkeeper had virtually no 
newspaper training, she was willing to re- 
ceive suggestions and very soon cultivated 
that intangible asset which is described as 
the “nose for news.” Through her own 
attendance at meetings and community af- 
fairs, and the co-operation of her friends, 
she is now able to prepare a very creditable 
weekly column which is filled with real news 
of interest to readers in her town. 

Her photographic equipment consisted of 
a 2A Brownie box camera. With it she is 
able to make a satisfactory picture of the 
select men, the Community Christmas tree, 
the new gas-electric railroad train, the re- 
cently elected representative to the Legis- 
lature, the town bathing-beach and other 
subjects about which she has prepared a 
news item. Usually, her pictures are used 
and she receives space rates for them in ad- 
dition to the rate paid for her contributions. 

In the course of the year this combination 
of news gathering and photography will add 
considerably over two hundred dollars to 
her income. For the time she devotes to 
the work, the financial return is good. She 
is now beginning to experiment with illus- 
trated feature articles for magazines, which 
should add materially to her spare-time 
financial returns. If she continues to im- 
prove as she has done and can devote more 
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time to her literary work, she may eventual- 
ly find that it will be to her advantage to de- 
vote all of her time to writing. Her field 
is limited only by her ability and her skill 
in finding non-competing outlets for her 
work, 

Perhaps some of my readers will think 
that this is a very unromantic way to achieve 
literary fame and fortune. However, if 
they look into the first efforts of some of 
today’s well-known writers, they may find 
the case of this bookkeeper to be more ro- 
mantic than those of many a famous writer 
during his or her early days of effort. With 
the great and near great, there must be a 
beginning. If there be real genius, it surely 
will come to light more quickly through do- 
ing something than through waiting for in- 
spiration to come and lead to fame and for- 
tune. Being a small-town correspondent 
may appear to be far removed from the ul- 
timate objective; but from my observation 
courage, confidence and ability quickly lead 
to the elimination of all obstacles, and soon 
those who merit the rewards will surely re- 
ceive them. 

Perhaps there is no better test for the as- 
piring writer-photographer than to be a 
small-town correspondent. Failures due to 
inexperience are apt to be less costly and 
less likely to jeopardize one’s literary future. 
It will not be long before certain types of 
material will have greater appeal than others 
and soon a man or a woman will begin to 
experience a deep interest and feeling in the 
humorous, tragic or entertaming news-items 
which become part of the daily work. After 
a time, conviction will take the place of ques- 
tioning and the once lowly correspondent 
will be filled with the divine spark of in- 
spiration, which will sweep him or her into 
that branch of literary effort which is the 
most congenial and the most productive 
financially. 

The period of testing will, of course, in- 
clude photographic successes and failures as 
well as those of a literary nature. It is one 
thing to read the instruction book and quite 
another thing to make a good picture of the 
local president of the Chamber of Commerce 
receiving a distinguished visitor. It mat- 
ters not whether it be a two or a two-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-dollar camera, the correspon- 
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dent must be its master before he or she can 
be sure of results. 

In many cases it will be necessary to de- 
cide quickly whether the picture should sell 
the news item or the news item the picture. 
Many a rather uninteresting bit of news has 
found its way into print because it was ac- 
companied by an exceptional photograph. 
Likewise, many a poor picture has been 
used simply because it was supplemented by 
a well-written story. As the correspondent 
grows in experience, he or she will know 
at once from what angle to approach a given 
situation. 

In most cases, the small-town writer-pho- 
tographer has very limited means. For- 
tunately, most of the required photographic 
work can be done with small cameras of 
moderate price. It may look more profes- 
sional to appear on the scene with a reflect- 
ing camera such as the news-photographers 
use; but, after all, it is not the camera but 
the picture that counts. Those of my read- 
ers who have small cameras of moderate 
price need not be ashamed of them. The 
important point is to become master of what- 
ever camera is at hand, so that there will 
be a certainty of getting results. 

One of the great advantages of being a 
small-town writer-photographer is that a 
man or a woman becomes an important as- 
set to the town, provided, of course, that the 
work is done well and faithfully. Accuracy 
is vitally important. Furthermore, exag- 
geration or untruthfulness will result in dis- 
aster. Careful records should be kept of 
pictures and news-items. One never knows 
when these may become of great importance 
historically or in the event of fire, flood or 
legal battle. 

From the point of view of publicity for 
the town it may be readily seen how much 
good or how much harm may be done by a 
correspondent. In this connection I recall 
several years ago the case of a woman cor- 
respondent who aroused the indignation of 
editors of metropolitan dailies and her fel- 
low townspeople by photographing an up- 
rooted tree after a heavy wind-storm and 
sending out the impression that her town 
was virtually wrecked by the storm. 

When this news-item reached the editors 
of several metropolitan papers they rushed 




















photographers.and feature-writers to the 
scene and found that with the exception of 
a few trees being blown over, the town in 
question was in no way damaged. The 
woman correspondent was subjected to some 
heated remarks by the editors who had 
spent several hundred dollars needlessly and 
the townspeople were no less angry at re- 
ceiving so much unwelcome and inaccurate 
publicity. What this woman attempted to 
make “hot news,” with its rewards, became 
a boomerang and cost her the respect and 
confidence of editors and her own towns- 
people. Therefore, I repeat that exaggera- 
tion and inaccuracy must be avoided. 

There is probably no more congenial work 
for the spare-time worker than being the 
accepted and recognized small-town reporter. 
If the work is being well done, the corres- 
pondent may occupy an enviable social and 
business position in the activities of the town. 
No affair of any private or community im- 
portance will be complete without the pres- 
ence of the correspondent. 

There will be countless opportunities to 
obtain data for all manner of literary and 
photographic work which may later be 
turned into cash. When experience has 
taught the man or woman how best to carry 
on the work, there will come the necessary 
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extra time for special work of a more re- 
munerative kind. 

Then, too, will come the time when per- 
haps a definite stand may be taken with re- 
gard to the particular kind of literary work 
which will prove to be the most congenial 
and the most profitable. No matter what 
that may be, the time spent in being a good 
small-town correspondent will be found to 
be of tremendous permanent value. 

If fiction should happen to be the final 
selection, think of the exceptional array of 
possible characters and plots which may be 
based on personal knowledge and experience 
as a result of close contact with community 
life in a small town. If feature-writing 
should happen to make the strongest appeal, 
what better and more exacting training 
could a man or a woman have than a few 
years of small-town reporting? 

It seems to me that this field is open to 
many persons who have some literary abil- 
ity and can use a camera successfully. At 
any rate, I commend the subject to the con- 
sideration of my readers and believe that 
with honest effort they may feel reasonably 
sure of finding the right road to literary suc- 
good small-town writer- 


cess by being a 


ess 
photographer. 
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lf few can write to satisfy 

The editor’s cold, eagle eye, 

Or win his praise, or even get 

A check to cover an old debt, 
Still some succeed, you can’t deny. 


Though competition multiply, 

And millions with each other vie, 

Yet there’s no cause for you to fret 
If you can write. 


And is there any reason why, 


In time, you may 


Poem, essay, novelette 


not touch the sky ? 





To put off writing means regret. 
The urge is promise of things high. 


if you can, write. 
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Kidding the Reporter 


Separating Sheep From Goats, When the Public Rubs its Funny 
Bone, is the Desk Man’s Job, According to Ironton 
Tribune’s Local News Man 


By S. J. 


HILE a cub reporter may not be sent 

out in quest of a left handed monkey 
wrench he will, nevertheless, encounter 
enough horseplay to make the job as inter- 
esting—and as troublesome—as any profes- 
sion one might name. He may be ever so 
smart, and most reporters think they are 
world-beaters, yet he will be taken off his 
perch with a jerk that may give him a lib- 
eral education over night; often, between 
editions of the paper. 

Most of the kidding at the expense of 
the scribes originates in the minds of those 
who have an exaggerated idea of their own 
cleverness. They will seldom take a chance 
with the veteran news-gatherer, for he has 
learned to weigh, test and measure every 
thing that even remotely resembles news. 
The beginner usually is made the butt of the 
crowd’s jests, and unless the city editor and 
other desk men are on the job the town is 
likely to get the laugh of its career. 

I recall an instance when I entered the 
profession that may be set out as a shining 
example of the style of minstrelsy which 
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the public relishes and in which the reporter 
is preferred as end man. The following 
incident illustrates also the necessity for 
constant vigilance on the part of the desk 
men. It might be that such incidents as I 
relate might happen only when reporters 
are as green as I was, I don’t know. I offer 
the examples for what they are worth. 

At police headquarters I met an oldish- 
looking desk sergeant whose young ideas 
quite belied his approaching senility. After 
several visits to headquarters I found him 
very confiding. Good stories resulted from 
several of his tips. 

One day during my regular visit to the 
station I inquired as to the whereabouts of 
the Mayor. He was at a gathering in the 
next county, the sergeant informed me. 

“Here’s the low-down on the mayor’s 
visit over there,” the sergeant whispered 
confidentially. “Don’t ever let on where it 
came from, see?” 

I promised as ardently as any other cub 
would do when face to face with the first 
big news possibility in his career. 
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From the -sergeant’s story, it appeared 
that the mayor was not given much to ora- 
tory. He had, however, consented to ad- 
dress a prohibition meeting of a women’s 
society in the next county. It was not al- 
together a mild address. In fact it was very 
forceful. 

The story I wrote as a consequence of 
the meeting with the sergeant was featured 
by quantity rather than quality. The city 
editor read it carefully, re-read it, pondered 
it, paced the floor with the story in his hand, 
rubbed the back of his head. 

“Who gave you this story?” The tone 
of the question was far from re-assuring 
and I wilted somewhat like a corn flake in 
hot milk. 

“T might have guessed it,” the city edi- 
tor answered when I revealed the source 
of my “inside information.” I then learned 
that the mayor was five times as wet as a 
barrel of water. 


, 


The same sergeant, subsequent conversa- 
tion developed, was the bane of the local 
reporters. He had once given a reporter 
a story that might easily be termed the best 
joke of newspaperdom. It concerned a 
river steamer that was destroyed by fire. 
The story was smeared all over page one. 
The story was correct in every detail ex- 
cept the date. It had happened exactly as 
stated some twenty odd years before. The 
story may be recorded as one of the few 
in which a paper was the goat. 

A case of quick wit, in the proverbial nick 
of time, concerned a story given a reporter 
which bore all the earmarks of a genuine 
“scoop.” This scribe, who by the way was 
not strictly new at the trade, was covering 
an Elks convention. He strayed into the 
headquarters of one of the state delegations 
and when it became known that a_ local 
newspaperman was among them the mem- 
bers of the antlered fraternity began their 
fun. 

One, representing himself as the spokes- 
man for the delegation, told him in strictest 
confidence that he knew positively who the 
next Grand Exalted Ruler would be. He 
even offered to introduce the reporter to 
the new chief of Elkdom and the scribe, 
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abandoning all caution in the face of what 
seemed to be a bona fide scoop, jumped at 
the chance. 

The reporter literally burned with excit- 
ment as he pounded out his story for the 
next edition. The story passed the city 
editor, and was given a prominent head by 
the copy desk. The scribe then decided to 
blow himself to a rich supper on the strength 
of the forthcoming “beat” at the expense 
of his rivals. He sat next to a group of 
Elks and in the effort to gain some pres- 
tige among the delegates, revealed his 
“scoop.” 

The group had one grand laugh after 
which it informed the scribe that he had 
been “taken for a ride.” They then ex- 
plained that he had fallen into the hands 
of Elkdom’s prize clowns and gave him the 
lowdown on the situation as to the organi- 
zation’s possible future leader. Forgetting 
his meal on the table the news-gatherer fled 
to the refuge of the nearest telephone booth 
from which he entreated his city editor to 
“kill” the “scoop,” just as it was going to 
press. It is perhaps one of the few cases 
on record in which a reporter got such a 
lucky break, a jump ahead of the blue ticket. 





“CSUFFICIENT unto the day is the evil 

thereof,” but not so with the good. 
There is no day so short that it will not hold 
all the virtues you can crowd into it. That 
day is the most profitable in which you can 
originate the best ideas, in which you adopt 
the most and best definite methods for the 
future. No day is worth remembering in 
which you do not make some step forward, 
in which your advancement is neglected, in 
which you do not make some extra effort 
to reach the goal of your ambition. 





MANY ARDENT SOULS bent upon uplifting 
their neighbors do not seem to have climbed 
very far themselves. 





WE OFTEN BoAsT that we are never bored, 
but yet we are so conceited that we do not 
perceive how often we bore others. 

LaRouchefoucauld. 
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“No Substitute for News” 







Louis Wiley, Business Manager of the “New York Times,” Ridicules 
Such Apologies for News as Comics, Recipes and 


“(OME right in,” the rather undersized plete. 
individual who answered the knock on 


the door invited cherrily. 


I hesitated. Perhaps this unconventional 
little man in the plain bath robe was not 
Louis Wiley, I thought. His next utterance 


reassured me. 

“Don’t mind my looks, 
and fire away all you 
please,” he was _ saying. 
Now I was certain the 
man was the Business 
Manager of the New 
York Times. 

Another problem then 
intervened. A barber, 
summoned to Wiley’s 
hotel room to give him a 
shave, had gotten under 
way with his lathering. It 
was plain he did not relish 
the prospect of shaving so 
peppy a customer who sat 
in a rigid chair in poor 
light. His telepathic 
frowns indicated also that 
I was unwelcome to him. 

“I have never inter- 
viewed a man while he 
was being shaved with a 
straight razor,” I tried to 


make the words convey both doubt and fea 
“T’ll take the chance,” was the answer, 
and I asked my first question. 
“Is radio a competitor of the newspaper?” 
Wiley repeated my query. “Far from com- 
peting, it has helped the press immensely. 


Ss? 


You must know, too, that any increase of 
and the radio has done that at 
least—creates a demand for the newspaper. 
The radio’s information is fractionally com- 
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Advice to the Love Lorn 


By Isaac H. Schwartz 


It offers its information in courses, 
as it were. The reader wants all of the in- 


formation immediately. 





“The radio is linked with receptivity, the 
newspaper with selectivity. 
can not stop the speaker and ask him a ques- 


The listener 


tion by radio, if it so hap- 
pens that the one at the 
microphone is not clearly 
presenting his theme. The 
article in the newspaper is 
complete. As to advertis- 
ing by radio, that, too, is 
out of the picture. It is 
difficult to make the pros- 
pective buyer visualize the 
product offered over the 
waves of the ether.” 

I nodded my head in 
agreement but the truth is 
| found it difficult to con- 
centrate on Wiley’s words 
for the barber had finished 
spreading the lather on 
his customer’s face and 
had begun shaving him. 
Wiley’s forcefulness of 
speech again produced in 
me the fear that the in- 
terview might not termin- 
ate without some serious 


scratches even from so deft an artist as his 
barber seemed to be. 


“There is no ‘saturation point’ for news- 





papers,” Wiley continued while the barber 
made a skillful sweep around the cleft in 
his customer’s strong chin. “The unpar- 
alleled growth of the press in the United 
States has been helped by such institutions 
as the weekly or monthly magazine. A jour 
nal appearing once in thirty days or once 
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in seven days.can not compete with one that 
is spread on one’s breakfast table 365 days 
every year. 

“The secret of the American newspaper’s 
success is that the Americans are habitual 
newspaper readers. They welcome the paper, 
for it brings news. News is the gold metal 
of newspaper values. There is no real sub- 
stitute for news. So called entertainment, 
recipes, comics, advice to the love lorn, puz- 
zles and such space fillers can not make a 
newspaper. A newspaper should be judged 
almost solely on its news—the completeness, 
the accuracy, the enterprise, the decency, 
the constructive quality of the information 
to which it devotes its space.” 

Here was news indeed. It was plainly 
evident that the Business Manager of the 
New York Times was a warm devotee of 
the great god news. I observed also that 


the barber, who had covered much ground 
despite the resistance resulting from the 
vigorous movement of Wiley’s chin, had 
grown interested in the interview. 


“The ancient laws of hospitality to trav- 
elers were due in part, I am sure, to the 
reason that the traveler carried news of 
events in other lands,” Wiley continued. 
“In the middle ages there was a Dutch mer- 
chant, the greatest of his day—Hans Jakob 
Fugger—who organized a news service of 
his own. He was led to this because of his 
vast business interests. Today a metropoli- 
tan newspaper’s expenditure for news in a 
week would almost bankrupt Fugger. 

“People sometimes are amazed to learn 
that sums as great as $2500 have been paid 
for a single magazine story. A newspaper 
may spend twice that sum on cable tolls for 
a single day’s news. The news editor sees 
to it that his staff arrangements are such that 
he can be sure of the news whatever hap- 
pens. To report the news of a national con- 
vention, the New York Times will have a 
staff of fifteen to twenty men gathering news 
on the spot.” 

“Are editorial writers as important to 
newspapers as they once were?” I asked. 

“They are more important than they once 
were,’ Wiley answered. “Greeley, Ray- 
mond, Watterson, Godkin and Dana wrote 
for a day when people’s partisan prejudices 
ran unchecked and when the level of popular 
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education was not as high as it is today. To- 
day there is a keen appetite for facts and 
sound information. Not one of these men 
was able to approximate the well-informed 
discussion of a great variety of topics afford- 
ed by the editorial staff of a metropolitan 
newspaper today. 

“There are thousands of persons who buy 
their favorite paper because they prize its 
editorials above its other contents,” 

To the question whether the news writer 
or professional journalist is vital to the mod- 
ern newspaper, Wiley returned an emphatic 
affirmative. 

“The profession of journalist is essential 
to the liberty of the people,” said Wiley. 
“The quality of American journalism is 
rising steadily. In these remarks on the 
newspaper I exclude the tabloids. If we 
have an element in our population which 
wants the tabloid then it is up to society to 
do something—not about the tabloids but 
about the element. 

“The newspaper is one of the most im- 
portant influences in every community. The 
standards it sets are inevitably reflected in 
the life of the city it serves, for it is from 
the newspaper that the majority of citizens 
get most of their information.” 

While the barber’s soft finger tips finished 
their assignment, I reflected that my task, 
too, had drawn to its close. 

“What about the old time crusading jour- 
nals?” was my last question. 

“While I am opposed to the type of news- 
paper known as a ‘crusading newspaper’,” 
Wiley answered, “it is true that any news- 
paper publisher who does not leave his com- 
munity at the end of his career better than 
when he began it, has not done his duty as 
a newspaper man. He can do this by print- 
ing all the news fairly, fully and accurately, 
and by advocating editorially those ideals of 
public service which commend themselves to 
the judgment of intelligent citizens. 

“The newspapers of the United States 
were never better in presenting the news 
of national and international affairs than 
they are today. The reputable newspaper 
offers a liberal education to its readers, and 
an educated citizenship is the foundation 
stone of the Republic.” 
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What’s the News? 


Moses Straus, Managing Editor of the “Cincinnati Times-Star,” 
Answers This and Many Other Questions in His Monograph 
“What's the News?” a Little Work That Blazes a New Trail 
for the Writer or Editor of an Enquiring Turn of Mind 


_ EDITOR’S NOTE: Newspapermen and women who have sought some book that contains in a 
few pages the alpha and omega of their craft will find in Mr. Straus’ work the answers to most of 
their queries. “Whai’s the News?” is the most compact little treatise on journalism available, and 
besides telling the reader how and when the newspaper began, it indulges in a few prophesies con- 


cerning the nature of the business in the future that publishers as well as news writers would do well to 


read. 
to whom Mr. Straus dedicated his book. 


“FTXHE newspaper is a secondary practical 

need of the modern man. The lack 

of a bite of food or a drop of water may 

mean death. News is not vital in that sense. 

“A newspaper is published for the secur- 
ity of the public. 

“News is any statement 
of fact that gives one 
knowledge of a new or 
modified relation to his en- 
vironment. 

Newspaper news is any 
statement of fact that places 
a given group in a new or 
modified relation to its en- 
vironment. 

“Strictly speaking,a thing 

new only if it has not 
existed or occurred before. 
Now, in this sense, news is 
not necessarily composed of 
new things. A thing might be new and 
never become news. . On the other 
hand, the antiquity of a thing, its lack of 
originality, is not a measure of news. One 
might imagine, in fact it has developed, that 
the things in old Egyptian kings’ tombs have 
become news. 

“Publication is the placing of any fact 
within the reach of some one else’s mind. 

“Imitation news merely gives One a sense 
of such a new relation without a real basis 
for that sense of feeling. 

“Editorials are comments on and analyses 
of the news. 


he following material was selected from the work which is copyrighted by W. T. 


MOSES STRAUS 


H. Howe, 


“A newspaper should retain potential de- 
tachment. 

“It should be independent of everything 
hut facts and their correct interpretation. 

* * * 
“FTXHE newspaper as we 
know it may be traced 
to Julius Caesar as the first 
publisher with his Acta 
Senatus and Acta Diurna. 
Organized news transmis- 
sion existed in the German 
countries in the thirteenth 
century. It was not till the 
fifteenth century that the 
term Zeitung was applied to 
news publications designed 
for traders and people of 
high standing. 

“Regularity of publica- 
tion started in Germany. 
There was none in England until 1622 
and none in France till nine years later. 

. . The first daily was published in 1660, 
the Leipziger Zeitung. England’s first daily 
was the Daily Courant, 1702, and France’s 
arrived much later, the Journal of Paris. 

“The first permanent English daily, the 
Daily Courant, appeared March 11, 1702. 
It was a single sheet, printed on one side. 

Elizabeth Mallett was the first pub- 
lisher of this daily. She printed it for two 
weeks. Then Samuel Buckley published it. 
It disdained editorial comment. The first 
half of the eighteenth century was a bril- 
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liant period in English journalism with men 
like Addison, Steels, Defoe, Swift, Fielding 
and Johnson in this field. The desire for 
news was satirized. It was stated that the 
‘Dauphiness could not scratch her ear, or 
pare her nails but the public must hear of it.’ 
In less than two weeks the Spectator reached 
a circulation of 3,000 which, Addison said, 
meant that it was read by 60,000 persons 
daily. 
* * * 

“NHE first press in what is now the United 

States was set up in Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts, in 1638, through the efforts of 
The Reverend Joseph Glover. . . . The 
Boston News Letter was issued in 1704 by 
the Postmaster of Boston. It was continued 
for seventy-two years and was the first suc- 
cessful American paper. The first il- 
lustration in an American newspaper was 
published in 1707. It was a wood cut of a 
flag. 

“Now we come to the more recent era of 
the American newspaper, the days of Ben- 
nett and the Herald, Greeley and the Trib- 
une, Raymond and the Times, Bowles and 
the Springfield Republican, Godkin and the 
New York Post, Dana and the Sun, Nelson 
and the Kansas City Star, Pulitzer, and the 
World, and Hearst and the New York Jour- 
nal. 

“Each of these men was highly individual. 
Bennett was so great an egoist that he even 
announced his own betrothal in a flamboyant 
way. Greeley was, if not a genius, highly 
eccentric, and his especial faculty was his 
specific presentation of a subject. Ray- 
mond’s type was that of the man who could 
not fail to see both sides of a question. He 
simply could not be a fanatic. 

“Bowles, with his effort in Springfield, 
bespoke the decentralizing tendency of the 
American press. He has been spoken of as 
the pioneer of independent journalism in 
the United States. Godkin was a fighter. 
His paper had a small circulation, but it was 
among the really influential He was a 
clever, cold writer. Dana was cleverness to 
his fingertips. His newspaper was sprightly 
but Dana could be bitter in his partisanship. 
“Nelson and the Kansas City Star are 











well known to newspaper men but not so 
well known to the average layman. He 
thought the newspaper should help to carry 
on projects to success and to devise projects 
if necessary. Pulitzer was of the same mold, 
but with a keen political intuition. Hearst is 
synonymous with yellow journalism. 

“We have today, finally on a paying basis 
in the United States, the so called picture 
tabloid. For this we are cursed by the man 
of a discontinuous mind, as the late Sena- 
tor Lodge called him, the late Alfred Harms- 
worth, Lord Northcliffe. When Lord Salis- 
bury was asked what he thought about it 
he replied: ‘Having made a financial suc- 
cess of newspapers for people who can not 
think, he has now begun to publish one for 
those who can not read.’ The picture tabloid 
is the presentation of the picturesque. It 
appeals to the eye. 

“He who has charge of your and my in- 
formation and opinion has charge of your 
and my mind and of you and me. The same 
publisher (of newspaper chains) can en- 
gage for all his papers at one salary the same 
editorial writer, one feature writer, one es- 
sayist, one cartoonist, one strip artist, etc. 
It is this superiority in the market and this 
control of the word and picture output which 
constitutes not only in this country, but even 
more so in England and Germany, the men- 
ace to which Lord Hewart recently called 
attention as constituting the gravest menace 
in the newspaper world today. 

“If tomorrow the owners of various own- 
ership consolidations should be concentrated 
into one group or ownership with a single 
policy, and that group further concentrated 
into the hands of one man, then the power 
of that man over you and me would be in- 
calculable. The importance of the anti-so- 
cial condition gives the public rights in the 
matter. 

“Censorship of the press started with the 
Lateran Council in 1515. The real liberty 
of the press began in England in 1792. The 
fight for liberty of the press was waged in 
this country in Colonial times. Today this 
liberty is endangered by chain newspapers. 
Newspapers are published for the security 
of the public.” 
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T WOULD be interesting to see the re- 

sults of a survey conducted for the pur- 
pose of discovering how many newspaper 
readers follow the weekly reviews of the 
drama, both stage and screen. And it would 
be even more interesting if such a survey 
could show us the actual effect of such 
writings. 

Why can’t we treat the theater as news? 
It can not be said that the newspapers are 
opposed to such a proposal, for it is doubt- 
ful if any of them have ever given the 
thought more than momentary consideration. 
And then, probably, as one of countless freak 
suggestions that pour into the editorial hop- 
pers in the course of an ordinary day’s work. 

The idea has merits that are not immedi- 
ately apparent in the question itself. With- 
out any figures on the subject and discussing 
it hypothetically, one would not be far of 
the mark in saying that reviews of matters 
theatrical do not pay, if we regard them 
from the viewpoint of patronage or, since 
this is the era of large production, volume. 

It is not that reviews are without value, 
that one may hazard the opinion that they 
are without the necessary following. If any 
play reviewer or any professional critic had 
half as many persons reading his articles 
on the drama as read the theater advertise- 
ments, or even half the number of those 
reading the want ads, he would feel happy 
indeed. 

It is a fact, though few critics would care 
to admit it even on a hypothetical basis, that 
reviews of the drama are read by the cul- 
tured few among newspaper readers who 
would rather have some one evaluate their 
potential evening’s entertainment than to 
keep themselves posted on the drama as 
they go along. Such readers, when asked 
if they intend to see a current production, 
may be depended upon to give some such 
answer as: 

“Yes, Jones of the News commented 
favorably upon it.” 


Reporting Versus Reviewing 






Or: 

“No, Jones of the News found it medi- 
bere stuff.” 

And so one finds such opinions of the 
Brahmins echoed among the learned minor- 
ity. Accustomed to get their information 
always from authentic sources, they accept 
without question the views of their favorite 
critic. It is quite possible that these folks 
have never so much as caught a glimpse of 
“Jones of the News.” They don’t know 
if “James of the News” has studied Shake- 
speare or whether he can spell Tchaikovsky 
correctly the first time. 

Such readers are content to abide by opin- 
ions of a critic who may “pan” a show or 
a book because of an attack of acute indi- 
gestion, or praise the effort to Olympus for 
no other reason than that his favorite mare 
won at Churchill Downs. There are scores 
of recorded instances witnessing to the 
weaknesses and too human frailties of pro- 
fessional critics. 


In the absence of exact data on the sub- 
ject, one may trust the empirical opinion 
that, judged from the standpoint of popu- 
larity, the professional critic is fighting a 
losing battle. Three or four of the most 
prominent newspapers in the United States 
have built up dramatic departments, whose 
chiefs are persons with broad cultural at- 
tainments. Their opinions on the subjects 
they discuss are not merely of value to the 
individual seeking entertainment or diver- 
sion; their views compsise information of 
sound educational merit. 

But that hardly can be said of the lesser 
fry on the smaller or less important jour- 
als. While occasionally these aspiring crit- 
ics turn out a passable piece of copy con- 
veying the writer’s reactions, opinions or 
advice, the outgrowth of what he saw or 
read, their work for the most part is feeble 
stuff and would suffer by comparison with 
the literary efforts of a high schcol soph- 
omore. 
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Usually, such “critiques” are filled with 
wise-cracks and in the opinions, freely giv- 
en, one must wade through yards of preju- 
dices, often of the most superficial kind. 
Frequently such reviews fail to convey pos- 
itive impressions and one is not clear wheth- 
er the reviewer was writing to hide his mean- 
ing or to do his daily dozen at the typewriter. 

For the amount of space allotted to it, 
the average theater or book review in an 
American paper is rendering poor returns. 
The same space devoted to football or racing 
pays better dividends from the circulation 
viewpoint. 

One of the chief reasons is that “Jones of 
the News is too much of an institution. He 
can not be criticized for his criticisms, at 
least not in kind for the paper will stick by 
its prima donna. Such tactics, of course, 
lead to charges of bias, commercialization 
and the like and whether they may or may 
not be true the fact remains that the paper 
loses friends. 

Such heart-to-heart encounters are, of 
course, rare because, as noted before, the 
average newspaper critic has a limited cli- 
entele. He knows he has a select group of 
readers and that he is something of an in- 
stitution. And with the passing of the years 
a critic of that sort becomes a court of last 
resort, the final source of learning and his 
opinions, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians are immortal. 

It is not surprising therefore that the 
more forward looking members of the writ- 
ing profession in general, and those among 
the critics and reviewers in particular, are 
considering new methods of attack. They 
know that next to “panning” a production 
or book, nothing draws the attention of 
readers ‘or creates so much discussion as a 
new or untried way of saying or doing 
something. 

To get their stuff read by the newspaper 
customers is their problem. They can not 
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continue picking flaws in productions, for 
the sake of discussion, when those flaws are 
not real. 

What is the answer? 

Well, one answer, and it is one that has 
been received with the mosi favorable com- 
ment, is to treat the drama as news. It 
would be not only the novel of striking act 
that would again draw the attention of read- 
ers to the dramatic department but might be 
a permanent solution to the problem or re- 
viewing in general. 

No one would argue that the theater to- 
day is one of the biggest sources of news 
that American civilization has to offer. It is 
the kind of news that every one understands 
for it speaks a universal language. Fun, 


entertainment, diversion, release from the 
ordinary cares of the daily routine—these 
are essential requirements of modern life 
which every newspaper reader is qualified 


to discuss. 

And how can one treat such essentials 
for the average reader unless one treats 
them as news, as daily happenings, or events 
of current interest? The Roman Circus was 
the biggest piece of news for the Romans 
of that day. The stage and the movie screen, 
today while not the biggest piece of news, 
is certainly a vital factor in the daily life 
of the people—if not wholly an influence in 
forming their opinions and in motivating 
their existence. 

Certain it is that the theater is a strategic 
point in the plans of the average newspaper 
reader. The affairs of the stage interest 
the reader if presented as part of the day's 
happenings. 

They must not be divorced from life, set 
up apart in some abstract or fancied sphere 
of consciousness. The drama, books and 
art are parts of the fabric we call civiliza- 
tion and no civilization has ever been suc- 
cessfully isolated by critics for their special 
audience. 
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Kenneth Macgowan Talks Shop 


Theatrical Producer and Collaborator with Eugene O'Neill in Pro- 
duction of Famous American Plays Thinks the Present 
Era Will be Known as “The Theater Age” 


ENNETH MACGOWAN confessed 
to being somewhat puzzled when he 
was asked to discuss the drama as news. 

“It has never been anything else to me, or 
for that matter to anybody else,” the emi- 
nent critic said. “At the moment, however, 
the drama is rising in popular esteem be- 
cause it is manifesting those aspects which 
people normally associate with the essen- 
tials of life. 

“Folks nowadays want to learn as well 
as be entertained. They want those quali- 
ties of permanence that dis- 
tinguish the diversion of 
the moment from the en- 
tertainment that is marked 
by sound values. Thus it 
is that the drama of our 
day partakes of the qualities 
of what newspapermen call 
‘news.’ 

“Drama always was re- 
garded as a part of life, but 
never as in the “Theater 
Age’ as the present period 
may well be termed. The 
drama is essentially a liv- 
ing thing, even when its 
entertainment qualities are strongest. Good 
drama has always been distinguished from 
other kinds because it ‘was something that 
showed every evidence of having developed 
from contemporary life. Such drama is 
more desirable because it is more under- 
standable.” 

Macgowan pointed to such productions 
as “Abie’s Irish Rose” as illustrating the 
news qualities of good drama. 

“Dramatists, to succeed—no matter what 
their play—must be good reporters,” Mac- 
gowan said. “Of course, the good dramatist 
must not be too literal. Originally the drama 
consisted of stories, in fact drama was just 


a form of community story-telling, in which 
perhaps for want of a newspaper, some one 
who was better at reporting than the rest of 
the tribe, mounted the stump and told the 
others what it was all about. 

“Various changes only embellished the 
original purpose of the drama or its method. 
It became for a time part of religion, as in 
Greece. Drama as we know it today is large- 
ly the development of Shakespeare’s time. 
And Shakespeare, by the way, is acknowl- 
edged to be the world’s prize reporter. 

“Plays with a purpose or 
marked by propaganda— 
the crusading plays, like 
“The Lion and the Mouse” 
—are news in the sense that 
they treat of a particular or 
special corner of life. For 
a while such plays enjoyed 
popularity, then people tired 
of them, perhaps because of 
their excessive oratory. 

“What took their place is 
what we have today. Plays 
now must pulsate with life. 
This has been done even 
with symbolic forms. There 

is now a strong tendency to achieve this re- 
sult by means other than realism. O'Neill, 
perhaps more than any other man, is re- 
sponsible for the development of this desir- 
able form of drama. He has discovered 
how to tell a gripping story and be enter- 
taining instead of gruesome.” 

The popularity of the theater, Macgowan 
thinks, is due to the fact that plays now have 
a universal appeal. There are vital, inti- 
mate and personal problems with which the 
beholder may be familiar or which he has 
experienced, and in presenting such drama 
the theater becomes a source of news in 3 
very rea] sense. 
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“In the play ‘Strange Interlude’” Mac- 
gowan said, “O’Neill has presented what is 
perhaps one of the oldest riddles in the en- 
tire list of human relationships. There are 
things that men and women feel and which 
even the most daring among them will think 
of only with the utmost reluctance. 

“The parent-child complex, as some peo- 
ple like to call it, is one of the mysteries of 
human life that is used in ‘Strange Inter- 
lude’ with unusual success. To those not 
familiar with it, when seen for the first time 
as presented in this remarkable play, it acts 
very much like a piece of astounding or 
sensational news. The beholder is at first 
bewildered, then the mind assumes again its 
normal pulse rate and the individual can 
view the problem more judiciously. 

“Because this complex is a real fact in 
nature, it proves the more astounding when 
presented in a realistic drama for one ob- 
tains in a flash the truth of intuitive gleams 
which occur even in the minds of unroman- 
tic people. In the form of a play, the les- 
son that mother nature urges us away from 
our own pattern of a mate should be ac- 
cepted as a piece of highly important news. 
Nature seems to put in our path obstacles 
that will prevent us from in-breeding, from 
repeating the same strain.” 


As evidence Macgowan submitted facts 
gleaned in the course of his collaboration 
with Dr. G. D. Hamilton in obtaining ma- 
terial for their book “What Is Wrong With 
Marriage.” Of a large number of men who 
were asked if their wives resembled their 
mothers, only a few answered in the affirma- 
tive. Twenty who said they were happily 
married had wives whose qualities differed 
strongly from those of their husband’s moth- 
ers. Macgowan offered this fact as proof 
of his contention that “Strange Interlude” 
like many other plays, was successful be- 
cause it presented material of “news value.” 

Macgowan believes the moving picture 
has not injured the theater. If anything, 
it has assisted the theater in its fight for im- 
proved standards in the drama. The cheaper 
forms of theatrical entertainment have lost 
more heavily than the legitimate drama, most 
of their patronage going to the movies. 

“It is quite likely that the immediate re- 
sult of the disturbed condition in some quar- 
ters of the theater,” Macgowan said, “will 
be a demand for good plays. The plays will 
not necessarily be in competition with the 
movies, but because large portions of the 
public will discover that the spoken drama 
has merits that can not be duplicated in dif- 
ferent forms of entertainment.” 


Meet Mr. Webster, the Reporter’s Friend 


HE man who said that words are signs 
of ideas, uttered a scientific truism. 
And since words are signs of ideas it fol- 
lows that the more words one has the more 
signs one may display, which means that 
one’s wares may. be bartered, traded or sold 
more quickly than the poorly equipped place 
of business. 

Words, however, are better than the signs 
which the shopkeeper puts up to inform 
the world of what he has for sale. The 
store may have a limited space at its dis- 
posal. There is no limit in the matter of 
words. All one has to'do is gather them 
up-as fast as they occur arid put them away 
for future use. 


Oddly enough, reporters, whose trade 
consists for the most part in assembling 
words and putting them in their proper pla- 
ces, are less inclined to get acquainted with 
words than any professional group of equal 
importance today. They are: woefully be- 
hind hand in learning that Mr. Webster 
is their best friend. 

It is a strange thing in newspaper offices 
to see reporters consulting the dictionary. 
While they do not say it in so many words, 
reporters seem to feel that they are the cen- 
ter of all eyes when they commune with 
Mr. Webster. If reporters but knew it, the 
one consulting the dictionary is the envy of 
the others who may have neither the inclina- 
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tion nor the imagination to use exact words 
or fresh meanings. 

There are some scribes—and it is sur- 
prising that among the number one finds 
the better sort of reporters—who feel that 
English is too much of a burden to bother 
about differentiation in a mere newspaper 
account of a current happening. This feel- 
ing is largely responsible for the growing 
belief that newspapers appreciate only the 
elementary crumbs of colloquial language. 

What reporters have not learned is the 
fact that Mr. Webster's concern was not 
the purity of speech so much a$ promoting 
a more general facility of speech. He meant 
for dictionaries to be used by people who 
have not much time and who need a ready 
reference. His first dictionary was intend- 
ed to aid the self-taught man from his child- 
hood to the end of his life. He wanted to 
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make the language visible to the eye as well 
as audible to the ear. 

One of the great functions of the diction- 
ary is that it furnishes a key to the daily 
newspaper. And when one considers that 
more than half of the world’s newspapers 
are printed in the English language, Mr. 
Webster’s work assumes a new importance. 
The reporter who thinks that he is writing 
for a limited audience, for readers whose 
intellectual nutrition is still in the spoon- 
feeding age, must revise such views. With 
more than half of the world’s papers print- 
ed in English language there must be a great 
slice of readers who appreciate good writ- 
ing, originality and clearly expressed 
thoughts. And Mr. Webster has done half 
of the job, so far as the reporter is con- 
cerned. He asks only the chance to be of 
assistance. 


Copy Drafted From Tombstones 


This Reporter Strolled From Main Street Into Cemetery Lane and 
Returned With a Page One Story Composed of Epitaphs 


By WALTER P,. SAcHs 


Newark Evening News 


iy OLD burying ground, entrenched in 

its own seclusion with quaintly worded 
epitaphs on its crumbling grave markers, 
would not seem to present elements of news 
value. Tottering tombstones, seemingly, 
would not contain sufficient timeliness and 
interest to provide a front page story in a 
modern daily. 

A dull news season in a suburban town 
induced the reporter covering the territory 
for a city daily to make the most of all news 
possibilities. An aimless pursuit of some- 
thing that could be formed into copy led 
past the little-noticed graveyard off the 
municipality’s main street. 

A glance—some kind of inspirational 
flash—a scramble through a rambling hedge, 
and there was the story—carved in granite! 


Regarding the epitaphs on the stones, the 
reporter was cheered rather than subdued. 

And the result? <A story that graced 
the chief news page of the newspaper the 
following day. Here was the story as it 
appeared in print: 

“Endless comment has been offered 
on the passing of the fashions of a 
century ago. Contracts have been drawn 
between the dress typical of 1800 and 
present-day styles. Younger gener- 
ations of widely separated periods have 
been compared, and the difference be- 
tween airplanes and horse-drawn bug- 
gies has been pointed out. 

“Yet every one has overlooked the 
change in tombstone modes between the 
pre-Victorian age and today. 

“A certainty of immortality is pre- 
sented’ on a tombstone dated 1838: 





















































“‘Oh, ye mourners, cease to languish 
O’er the grave of her we love. 
Far removed from pain and anguish 

She is chanting hymns above.’ 


“The progress of the years from 
1838 to 1853 brings with it doubts as 
to the eventual destiny of man, if we 
may believe another epitaph with the 
latter date. The stone propounds the 
question: ‘If a man die, shall he live 
again ?” 

“Various times the certainty of death 
is expressed by epitaphs. One, dated 
1810, reads: 

“*Farewell, my wife, my _ children, 
friends, 
And all who for me weep. 

I have surpassed three score and ten, 
Then, weary, fall to sleep.’ 


“On a nearby stone, sacred to one 
who was drowned in crossing the ferry 
from Brooklyn to New York, accord- 
ing to the epitaph is the date 1801. 
Never has the certainty of death been 
more potently expressed than on this 
stone. Following a stanza of poetry 
the inscription boldly proclaims, 
‘Reader, thou must die.’ 


“Further expressions of death’s in- 








evitability were found in the old bury- 

ing ground. One epitaph stated: 

“Reader, behold what death hath done, 
This is the race that all must run.’ 


“Others declare: 
“*As you pass by remember me, 


As I am now, 
So you must shortly be.’ 


“Again: 
“‘T’ve seen you weary winter sun 


Full seventy times pass by; 
And every year had added proofs 
That man was born to die.’ 


“Two other headstones cite the cause 
of bereavements. One dated 1808 
states: 

“*A& pale consumption gave the fatal 


blow, 
The stroke was certain, but the effect 


was slow. 
With wasting pain death found me long 


prest, 
Pitied my sighs and kindly brought 


me rest.’ 


“The other is sacred to the memory 
of one ‘who was killed by the kick of a 
horse on Sabbath day, August 3\st, 
1817, as he was repairing to the house 


,% 


of divine service’. 





The Checks 
By L. Epwarp KRa.ey 


Here’s the postman, bringing checks— 


Pale blue checks! 


Now, ah now, the author laughs at ’jection 


slips that vex! 


How they sing, sing, sing: 

How he smiles at the sight 

Of the dollars as they ring 

In his hand, what joy they bring. 

Joyful hours of keen delight. 

Let them drip, drip, drip 

In that good American scrip 

To the coffers of the author who so invit- 


ingly becks 


To the checks, checks, checks, checks 
Checks, checks, checks,— 
To the twinkling and the crinkling pale blue 


checks. 
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‘Patience is Genius” 
Study and Hard Work Characteristic of the Masters 


By J. W. Bunpy 


HIS was the maxim of Buffon, the 

writer and naturalist. He averred that 
men did not so much differ one from an- 
other in the gifts of intellect as in the prac- 
tice of the virtue of patience; and he held, 
that by dint of indefatigable industry, per- 
severance, and labor, nearly all things can 
be accomplished. 

Labor is the price set upon everything 
valuable; nor has any man, whatever his 
genius, risen to eminence in any art, profes- 
sion, or calling, except by dint of unwearied 
industry and patient labor. And Buffon 
was not far wrong in his assertion that the 
genius of great men consisted mainly in 
their superior patience, 

Dr. Johnson wrote that “the mental dis- 
ease of the present generation is impatience 
of study, contempt of the great masters of 
ancient wisdom, and a disposition to rely 
on unassisted efforts.” 

The remark is as applicable at this day 
as it was in Dr. Johnson’s time. Our young 
writers are still eager to arrive at great re- 
sults without the drudgery of labor. They 
would be famous and learned, rich and wise, 
without paying the inevitable price—hard 
work. They get a smattering of the sub- 
ject, but very few are at pains to go to the 
bottom. They resemble too much the lady 
who, desirous of gaining a knowledge of 
French, engaged a tutor on the express con- 
dition that he did not plague her with verbs 
and participles. There is a strong desire in 
the beginner to arrive at results suddenly, 
without undergoing the dull plodding which 
“arrived” writers were willing and obliged 
to experience. We may not believe now 
that there is a royal road to knowledge, but 
we seem to believe very firmly in a “short” 
one. 

But it will not do. To be really com- 
petent, we must labor after knowledge; to 
be learned, we must study; to practise writ- 


ing successfully, we must be diligent and 
self-denying; to be great in any thing, we 
must have patience. Remember the princi- 
ple of Apelles—“No day without a line;” 
and the axiom of Napoleon—‘“‘An hour lost 
is a chance for misfortune in the future.” 
A young writer ought to bring himself to 
revolt in feeling at a lost hour, as if it were 
a crime; he should watch himself carefully 
hour after hour—and every night, before 
going to rest, balance the accounts of his 
day’s employment. If he does this, it will 
soon become a habit, and a most valuable 
one. 

It is astonishing how much may be done 
by economizing time, and by using up the 
spare minutes—the odds and ends of our 
leisure hours. There are many men who 
have laid the foundations of their fortunes, 
and been enabled to build up a distinguished 
reputation, simply by making a diligent use 
of their leisure minutes. 

Haydon, the painter, has given some ex- 
cellent advice on this subject. He says: 
“Always look temptation in the face, and 
never shirk it. There is no being takes so 
many shapes as Miss Mary Idleness. She 
is a beautiful devil, with lustrous teeth, raven 
hair, black eyes, and a nose and cheeks, chin 
and dimple, lips, and forehead not to be men- 
tioned; and the worst is, whatever she pro- 
poses is always for your own good.” He 
adds, “If you have genius, industry alone 
will make you ready for its inspirations; 
if you have not, industry, at least, will take 
you far.” 

Some writers are conscious of imperfec- 
tion, without the sufficient power (or will) 
to impel the remedy. It is will—force of 
purpose that enables a man to do or be what- 
ever he sets his mind on being or doing. 
Remember the proverb: “Whatever you 
wish, that you are”—for such is the force 
of our will that whatever we wish to be, 
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seriously, and with a true intention, that we 
become. No one ardently wishes to be fa- 
mous, patient, modest, or liberal, who does 
not become what he wishes. 

Even at advanced years men can accom- 
plish much, if they determine forthwith to 
begin. There are many late learners in the 
world. Sir Henry Spelman commenced the 
study of science when between fifty and 
sixty years of age; and after this he became 
a most learned antiquarian and lawyer. 
Franklin did not fully begin his philosophi- 
cal studies until he had reached his fiftieth 
year. Boccaccio was thirty-five when he 
commenced his studies in polite literature ; 
and Alfieri was forty-six when he began 
the study of Greek. Matthew Arnold was 
above forty when he learned German. When 
Dryden went to London, somewhat above 
the age of thirty, he could not then write a 
line of poetry; and he was forty-six when 
he commenced the translation of A‘neid. 
Scott was upward of thirty before he pub- 
lished his Minstrelsy; and Handel was forty- 
eight before he published any of his great 
works. Indeed, scores of instances might 
be given of men who struck out on an en- 
tirely new path, and successfully entered 
on new studies, at a comparatively advanced 
age. None but the sick or indolent will ever 
say, “I am too old to study.” 

One of the most striking illustrations of 
industry, and of Buffon’s maxim that “pa- 
tience is genius,” is afforded in the life and 
labors of Sir Isaac Newton. It is related 
of him, that when he was questioned respect- 
ing the mental qualities which formed the 
peculiarity of his character, he referred it 
entirely to the power he had acquired of 
continuous attention. When he was asked 
how he made his discourses, he answered, 
“By always thinking about them;” and at 
another time, he declared, “that if he had 
done anything, it was due to nothing but in- 
dustry and patient thought; I keep the sub- 
ject of my inquiry constantly before me, 
and wait till the first dawning opens grad- 
ually, by little and little, into a full and clear 
light.” 

When William Cecil, afterward Lord Bur- 
leigh, was at St. John’s College, in order 
that he might daily devote several hours to 
study without interruption, he made an 
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agreement with a bell ringer to be called up 
every morning at four o’clock. So studious 
was he, that at sixteen he delivered a lec- 
ture on the logic of the schools, and three 
years later, on the Greek language. He 
studied all subjects, including law, antiqui- 
ties, and heraldry, recording with his pen 
anything that appeared to him worthy of 
notice. His maxim was “The shortest way 
to do many things is to do only one thing 
at once;” and he never left a thing undone 
with a view of recurring to it at a period of 
more leisure. When business pressed, he 
rather chose to encroach on his hours of 
meals and rest than omit any part of his 
work. An eye-witness says of him, that for 
a period of twenty-four years he never saw 
him idle for half an hour together; and if 
he had no particular task, which rarely hap- 
pened, he would still busy himself in read 
ing, writing, or meditating. 

As a concluding illustration, take the 
career of Sir S. Romilly. He was the son 
of a jeweler, descended from a French refu- 
gee. He received little education in his 
early years, but overcame all his disadvan- 
tages by unwearied application, and by ef- 
forts constantly directed toward the same 
end. His life is a lesson of facts, worth 
more than volumes of moral sentiments. 
“T determined,” he says in his autobiogra- 
phy, “when I was between fifteen and six- 
teen years of age, to apply myself seriously 
to learning Latin, of which I, at that time, 
knew nothing.” He took a lesson of an hour 
daily and devoted the greatest part of his 
remaining time to poring over Caesar, Livy, 
and Cicero. “In the course of three or four 
years, during which I thus applied myself, 
I had read almost every prose writer of 
the age of pure Latinity, except those who 
have treated merely of technical subjects, 
such as Varro, Columella, and Celsus. I 
had gone three times through the whole of 
Livy, Sallust, and Tacitus; I had read all 
Cicero, with the exception, I believe, only 
of his academic questions, and his treatises 
De Finibus and De Divinatione. I had 
studied the most celebrated of his orations, 
his Laeltus, his Cato Major, his treatise De 
Orators, and his Letters, and had translated 
a great deal of Homer. Terence, Virgil, 

(Continued on page 74) 
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In “The Technique of the Novel” Carl 
H. Grabo, Associate Professor of English 
at the University of Chicago, discusses the 
work of Willa Cather, John Masefield, 
Ring Lardner, Theodore Dreiser, James 
Joyce, Marcel Proust, Virginia Woolf and 
D. H. Lawrence. Charles Scribner’s Souris. 

the motion picture made from Cosmo 
Hamilton’s Novel “The Three Passions,” 
has been unanimously proclaimed a great 
success by the English press. “Pickwick,” 


a play which Cosmo Hamilton wrote in col- 
laboration with Frank C. Reilly, is now be- 
ing played at the Haymarket Theatre. The 
advance booking broke the records of the 
theatre (the oldest in London), not even 
excepting a Barrie play. 


Describing the novel as the highest de- 
velopment in prose writing, Gertrude Ather- 
ton discusses literature as a career for 
women in “An Outline of Careers for 
Women,” published by Doubleday, Doran 
& Company. 

Of the novel, Mrs. Atherton says: “The 
term is given to any work of fiction that in- 
volves the spinning out of many words 
about four or five people, cleverly analyzed, 
or to a long story full of incident and ac- 
tion. Both are imposing performances and 
pleasing to certain publics, but neither has 
any right to the term ‘novel,’ which is after 
all, the highest development of prose fiction. 

“I have always thought that a course in 
architecture would be beneficial to those 
who aspire to novel writing, for the two 
arts are not dissimilar. The novel, no mat- 
ter what the natural gift of the author, is a 


thing of structure, form, large proportions, 
many rooms of mariy sizes, with solid foun- 
dations, and the imposing facade no more 
meticulously finished than the side and back 
entrance. Otherwise it is lopsided. It may 
begin well but fall down in the middle, or 
collapse at the end. But as every would-be 
novelist can not study architecture, and none 
will, only practice and careful study of 
novels by skilled writers will gradually per- 
fect them in the art.” 

“Plot,” says Mrs. Atherton, “has no place 
in the novel, for a plot is pivotal, and the 
novel should be a fictional biography with 
a well-defined theme, driving straight 
ahead.” 

“But when all is said and done, the novele 
ist, like the poet, is born, not made. He— 
or she, as this book is addressed to women, 
who are often better novelists than men— 
must have more than the gift for the story, 
or even for characterization. She must 
have the faculty of holding up this pro- 
longed effort from the first word to the last, 
and of imbuing the characters with life, not 
merely understanding and analyzing them. 
A novel with holes in it is seldom read to 
the end; and while a constant succession 
of dramatic incidents is out of place in a 
novel, and there may be pages the flabby- 
minded will find too serious, a vastly dif- 
ferent thing is the sudden drop, which is 
nothing more nor less than an unavoidable 
mental lapse on the part of the author 
To hold up. To give life. These are two 
of the essentials, although by no means all, 
of the complete novel. Without them the 
writer produces a long book, interesting in 
a degree, if well written, but nothing more.” 
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S. S. Van Dine’s new Philo Vance story 
“The Bishop Murder Case” will be pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons on Febru- 
ary 20. Mr. Van Dine recently returned to 
New York after supervising the filming of 
“The ‘Canary’ Murder Case” in California. 

Sherwood Anderson’s earlier books seem 
to be penetrating the continent. The first of 
them to appear in Latin lands is the transla- 
tion of “Poor White,’ (Viking Press) 
which a Barcelona publisher translates lit- 
erally as “Pobre Blanco.” A Swedish edi- 
tion of “Poor White” has also been pub- 
lished in Stockholm. 


Copies of the German translation of Eliz- 
abeth Madox Roberts’ “The Time of Man,” 
her first novel, have recently been received 
in New York. The German version has been 
done by S. Fischer Verlag, Berlin. Instead 
of translating the title literally, the publish- 
ers have found an equivalent in “Seit 
Menschengedenken.”—The Viking Press. 





Llewellyn Jones, in the Chicago Evening 
Post, suggests that Theodore Dreiser would 
do well to read “What is the Mind?” by G. 
T. W. Patrick. (We leave the reader to 
discover why.) 

Mr. Patrick’s account of mind, says Mr. 
Jones, “is behavioristic, but it is not the re- 
stricted behaviorism of Watson. . 
Men are not machines, although they are or- 
ganizations. Indeed, that word is the key 
to this book. When the organization of 
behavior reaches a certain point of complex- 
ity we begin to call it mind.” 

Mr. Patrick is Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Iowa.—Macmillan. 





Will James wrote his new story, “Sand,” 
during the past eighteen months on his Mon- 
tana ranch—‘a small cow outfit” of some 
8,000 acres. “The only interruption to my 
writing,” says Mr. James, “was when the 
boys of the round-up wagon would come by 
once in a while and I went out with them for 
a few days to loosen up my rope-arm.” 
“Sand,” with illustrations by Mr. James, is 
a spring book of Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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GAINSBOROUGH’s magnificent painting, 
“The Blue Boy” was purchased from the 
Duke of Westminster by the late Mr. Henry 
E. Huntington for the sum of $800,000. In 
“Old World Masters in New World Collec- 
tions,” Esther Singleton tells the fascinating 
history of this picture (which was sold for 
$174.00 in 1796) and of about one hundred 
other masterpieces by painters of many coun- 
tries, which are now hanging in private gal- 
leries in America, and are reproduced in this 
book. 


“Bismarck, in his later years, was fond of 
joking at the expense of the Rothschilds,” 
says Count Egon Caesar Corti in a recently 
published book “The Reign of the House of 
Rothschild.” “He used to tell how Amschel 
Meyer Rothschild, head of the Frankfort 
House, called in the doctor at the age of 81, 
feeling ill and thinking his end was near. 
The doctor examined him and replied, ‘What 
are you thinking of, baron? You may live 
to be a hundred.’ Thereupon Amschel 
Meyer replied with a smile, ‘What are you 
talking about? If God can get me at 81, 
He won’t take me at a hundred!’ ”—Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corp. 


John Drinkwater, whose enthusiasm for 
American history is confirmed in his latest 
biography, “Charles James Fox,” the Eng- 


lish statesman who exasperated King 
George III with his defense of the Ameri- 
can Colonists, owns an important collection 
of U.S. A. postage stamps and has recently 
broadcast a lecture about them on the radio. 





Herman Landon, on the completion of his 
latest mystery story, “Death on the Air,” 
which Horace Liveright has announced for 
spring publication, expects to embark on a 
little mystery of his own. With George 
Allen Englind he is sailing for parts un- 
known on the trail of a sunken ship, re- 
ported to have carried valuable cargo. The 
trip is a serious venture, backed by a sal- 
vaging firm, but Mr. Landon’s main interest 
in it is the fun of the thing. 
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“How to Win Prize Contests” 


A crisp check for $10,000 enclosed with 
a letter of congratulations in the morning 
mail. What an amazing event in the life 
of Mary Jones who had never before pos- 
sessed that amount of money. 

Luck, you say. But not according to Mrs. 
Dennis. In her book, “How to Win Prize 
Contests,’ she makes it clear that the win- 
ning of prize contests is not a matter of luck. 

As a three-times winner of national prize 
contests, Mrs. Dennis speaks with authority. 
Her very interesting book is a thorough dis- 
cussion of modern contests and a guide and 
inspiration to the millions who enter con- 
tests. The author divides contests into ten 
classes and explains each classification 
thoroughly. She also gives a complete ac- 
count of her own successful participation in 
prize contests. 

The annual awards to winners of prize 
contests run into millions of dollars. Is 
there any wonder that tens of thousands are 
attracted to participate in this fascinating 
and lucrative pastime? 

Truly an informative book which all aspi- 
rants to contest honors should read. A 
clearer understanding of the principles in- 
volved will surely enhance the contestants’ 
chances of landing the coveted prize. 

“How to Win Prize Contests.” By 

Olivia Huebner Dennis. New York: 

$1.50, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





“Whither Mankind” 


Those who are inclined to shun heavy 
reading will do well to overlook the fore- 
boding title and read the book. Its quite 
obvious importance and great readability 
promise much in the way of entertaining 
and inspirational reading. 

The book is unique in that it is the com- 
posite work of a group of celebrated au- 
thors whose views are widely accepted by 
the public. Such a list of contributors on 


such a topic is certain to produce ideas both 
arresting and profound. At least it stimu- 
lates our minds to do some serious thinking. 

Professor Beard has wisely selected a 
group of active thinkers whose views repre- 
sent the ripest thought on a subject of uni- 
versal interest. 

In “Whither Mankind,” all the important 
phases of modern life are discussed and 
analyzed and they pass before the reader in 
a panorama. In this age of machines, the 
paramount question seems to be, “What are 
machines doing to us? Where is it all lead- 
ing us?” Seventeen philosophers, psycholo- 
gists, critics and wits attempt to answer the 
question and to predict the trend of modern 
civilization. 

This is a book that every writer will be 
pleased to own, to return to and ponder 
over. Each succeeding reading will offer 
some contribution to the reader’s broad, 
cultural background. 

“Whither Mankind.” By Charles A. 

Beard. $3.00. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. 


The United States Navy, by Rear 
Admiral Thomas P. Magruder, U. S. N. 
Battle Ships and Battle Cruisers, Sub- 
marines, Destroyers, Aircraft Carriers, Sea 
Power and the Merchant Marine, are some 
of the chapter heads under which Admiral 
Magruder pictures our own Navy and its 
peace-time, war-time needs. 

Honest, straight-seeing and professionally 
expert, Thomas Pickett Magruder is ad- 
mirably fitted for this task from the vantage 
grounds of theory and practice. He is a 
graduate of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy and of the Naval War College and is 
now Commander of the Legion of Honor 
(France). 

This is the book of an officer who knows, 
and knowing, does not fear to pen a vital. 
human message to America. 
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Dear Forum Epitor: 
I was much interested in what C. L. An- 
drews said about western stories, in your 
December number. Incidentally, I have 
just been talking before literary clubs and 
remarked the untrue in some literary ef- 
forts, using those magazines as examples. 

I happen to have had a judge for a father 
who was ordered to the great outdoors for 
his health. He procured a thousand-acre 
cattle ranch where my sister and I spent 
our vacations from school activities. We 
rode the range with the cowboys and saw 
them as they really were. We never saw a 
lot of the things pictured in the so-called 
western stories, but we did find plenty of 
real story material. 

[, too, am an admirer of Owen Wister, 
for he portrays cowboys true to life—real 
honest-to-goodness cowboys. I often tell 
my pupils that it’s better to write stories 
true to life, for ] am a firm believer in the 
adage “Truth is Stranger Than Fiction,” 
only my version is “Truth is Stronger Than 
Fiction.” 

I do not think Mr. Andrews is alone in 
his criticism. He knows what he is talking 
about, and in the vernacular of the period, 
“he knows his mustangs.” 

Betty HumpHrey. 
Denver, Colo. 
Dear Forum Epitor: 

Roy Griffith’s “Sonny Boy” Analyzed, 
which appeared in the January issue of 
Wrirter’s Dicest, has brought to my mind 
a peculiar incident concerning another song 
which made a big hit in this section of the 
United States some time ago. Although 
Griffith suggested that by the time his article 
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This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on variows topics. 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
necessarily endorse 
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Letters are selected 


the opinions expressed. 





would be seen in print, the song would be 
dead and forgotten, the records of that name 
are continually occupying the turntables of 
a large number of phonographs at the time 
of this writing. It is the same in the case 
of the song | have in mind. 

I don’t know the name of the writer or 
writers of this song, and I have heard it, 
both vocally and instrumentally, countless 
times. The name of the song is “After I’ve 
Called You Sweetheart,” and this song, like 
“Sonny Boy” owes the length of its life not 
to the music, but to the words. May I 
quote briefly from memory? (1 have never 
seen a copy of the words of the song.) 

“Why live a lie that can never be true, 

After the love and the kisses we knew ¢” 

The sentiment of those words has a qual- 
ity that drives home into the hearts of the 
average person. This was clearly illustrated 
by the incident which I mentioned earlier 
in this article. 

One evening while listening to a number 
of pieces on the phonograph, a friend of 
mine remarked just as the quoted words 
were sung, “I don’t know who wrote that 
song, but he certainly had something on his 
mind when he wrote it. That’s no ‘pick up’ 
idea he’s using as a theme. It hits you right 
where you live because there’s not a normal 
human anywhere who hasn’t had some ex- 
perience with just such a disappointment.” 
said for a song than that 
in common for each one 
t. 


No more can be 
it holds something 
singing or hearing 


~_ 


Jesse Crawiord, the man who can put as 
much soul into a pipe organ as any living 
human, has taken the music which, I have 
said, is only ordinary, and placed the soul 
of the words into it. 


The record is one that 
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is well worth its price, but the song owes its 
living to the words, 

T. Perry WESLEY. 
Charlottesville, Va. 





EpITOR THE Forum: 

I am an interested reader of WRITER'S 
Dicest and upon devouring the January 
number from “kiver to kiver” chanced upon 
Mr. Radway’s plaintive query as to the non- 
existence of an Indian magazine. 

I wish to assure him that just such a 
magazine as he describes is published at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, under the name “The 
American Indian Magazine.” This monthly 
periodical is the official organ of the Okla- 
homa Indians and its editor-in-chief is Mr. 
Lee F. Harkins, of Tulsa, with Mrs. Anne 
E. Ford, of Muskogee, associate editor. It 
is published at 231 Tulsa Trust Bldg., Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

“The American Indian Magazine’ 1s 
in size about 10x14 inches, and while the 
number of sheets vary, never contains less 
than sixteen pages. The material content 
consists of Indian stories, legends, photo- 
graphs, poetry, and articles, and the con- 
tributors are men and women from various 
parts of the United States and from Europe. 

If Mr. Radway will send me his address, 
I shall be glad to see that he receives, gratis, 
a sample copy of this magazine. 

(Mrs.) ExvizaBetH WILLIAMS CosGROVE. 


Muskogee, Okla. 


Dear Forum Epitor: 

What I have to say may either strike a 
responsive, sympathetic chord in the hearts 
of other writers or it may throw me wide 
open to ridicule by scribes who are of less 
sensitive disposition. 

Like many free lancers, I graduated from 
the newspaper ranks into the broad field of 
general literature. For several years I held 
a position of trust and responsibility on a 
daily newspaper, doing a variety of work 
that included at different times reporting 
and editing. 

Finding that my newspaper life was one 
of humdrum monotony which promised no 
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public recognition or advancement, I began 
writing stories on the side. At first I expe- 
rienced the lot of most beginners, selling 
little and finding the road to success be- 
strewn with numerous obstacles. But I 
persevered; I sweat blood; I wrote and re- 
wrote; I studied one course of instruction 
after another and bought many valuable 
books on writing. As a result of this labor, 
all done outside of my regular office hours, 
I began selling stories and articles, so many, 
in fact, that I decided to give up my regular 
job and sail forth into the sea of literature. 
I believed it would lead to something worth- 
while, the recognition every one craves and 
financial success. It did both, and while I 
am not famous, I am progressing, selling 
practically everything I turn out. 

Am I happy? I am not. Do I have 
friends? No, at any rate no real friends. 
One by one they have left me. Gone are the 
pleasant associations of my newspaper days 
—that hard-plugging grind which was pro- 
ductive of nothing commensurate with the 
effort expended. People respected me in 
those days. And why? Simply because | 
worked for wages; because I held down a 
job just as they did. I was part of the 
workaday world as were they. I had def- 
inite hours in an office. Now, when I feel 
that I have amounted to something worthy 
of the attention of people worthwhile I feel 
alone, an outsider. 

I know my former friends firmly believe 
I do nothing, that I eke out an existence in 
some mysterious manner they are unable to 
understand or explain. Should I go back 
to my old newspaper job, start work as’a 
grocery clerk or do one of the common 
tasks that require no particular ability, it is 
quite possible I would again win a place in 
the hearts of others. But I am loath to do 
this after I have worked up a literary busi- 
ness. It is my belief that any other writer 
would feel just as I do about this matter. 


Yet we are all human; no normal person 
can be happy if he lives to himself. He 
must mingle with others in order to refresh 
his mind, gain other viewpoints and broaden 
out in general. The successful writer must 
(Continued on page 74) 
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~ WITH THE EDITOR ~ 





Writer’s Digest Welcomes 2,300 
New Subscribers 


HE WRITER’S DIGEST is happy to 
announce that the March number of 
the journal marks its consolidation with the 
Writer’s Butietin. By this act the 
WriTEr’s DiceEst has done more than merely 
merge its interests with the WritEr’s But- 
LETIN. It has attained more than the ac- 
quisition of a valuable reader list ; the jour- 
nal has assumed the responsibility of serving 
a new host of friends. 

The Writer’s BuLLETIN has created a 
place for itself through a special—one might 
say a personal, form of service to its read- 
ers. James Knapp Reeve, its editor, has 
made of Franklin, Ohio, the home of the 
publication, a shrine sought by all classes of 
writers in search of help in a profession 
where disinterested counsel is growing in- 
creasingly hard to find. 

While Mr. Reeve’s readers might feel, 
with perfect right, a genuine pang at part- 
ing with their Writer’s BuLieTin, they 
need have no fear that the Writer’s DicEst 
will treat them as “in laws.” 

Like the Writer’s BULLETIN we have 
consistently followed the policy of being a 
friend and counselor to our readers. Under 
its masthead the WrITER’s BULLETIN boldly 
proclaimed that it “showed the road.” The 
Writer’s Dicest has never deviated from 
the plan of serving as a personal friend, do- 
ing the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

Our friends need entertain no fear that 
the increase in the Writer’s Dicest’s fami- 
ly will result in a more minute division of 
its favors. The Writer’s Dicest rejoices 
at the opportunity to add new names to its 
reader list but the act does not imply ex- 
pansive ambitions. 

The Writer’s Dicest would perhaps con- 
sider the addition of another list of readers 





as great as that of the Writer’s BuLLETIN 
—if the quality of that list were as high or 
desirable. Mere bulk of corporal organiza- 
tion can not appeal to us because we create 
a product of quality, individualized to a 
degree that may be envied but not copied. 

Mr. Reeve is no stranger to readers of 
Wariter’s Dicest. For some years he has 
been a contributor to its columns and his 
articles have made a place of their own, com- 
parable only to the estimable journal which 
he founded and edited. 


An Honest Grievance 


ULIAN S. MASON, editor-in-chief of 

the New York Evening Post, is said to 

be contemplating something in the nature of 

a crusade against the utilitarian adaptation 

of English words. The craze for slogans 

has led to the habit of distorting words 
almost beyond recognition. 


Mr. Mason asks if it is right to twist the 
language for purely commercial purposes. 
He has in mind the classic examples of 
“realtor” and “mortician.” Mason is of the 
belief that good usage should dominate the 
situation. The press, in his opinion, should 
not be asked to take on the hybrids of the 
commercial world. 


Writer’s Dicest has always felt that it 
was lowering the dignity of speech, at the 
very least, to make purely a medium of 
barter and trade. If those who advocate 
the coining of new words could be impressed 
with the toilsome road that human speech 
traveled to attain its present perfection, it is 
quite possible we would hear less of the evil. 
It seems to us that commerce can be facili- 
tated and business improved in proportion 
that apt expression and correct speech are 
employed both to dignify the procedure and 
to enhance the prestige of the house, thus 
honoring itself.and its language. 
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Printing for Posterity 


VERY now and then somebody whose 
mind is functioning in the era of the 
whale-oil lamp and who believes, perhaps, 
that man was not made to travel faster than 
his legs can carry him, views with alarm the 
mounting pile of books. They can quote 
from almost every source that man was not 
intended to read, or study or ponder too 
much, and that the seemingly endless stream 
of printed matter will bring disaster in its 
wake. 

Of course, the unique classification in 
which such an individual places himself, 
almost precludes the necessity of an answer 
to his complaint. There can be no logic in 
statements intended to show that the spread 
of information through the printed word 
must of necessity terminate in trouble for 
the world. About the best thing to say in 
the presence of such objection is that the 
presses are working for the generations to 
come, that they are building a structure that 
will extend into the future. 

Let the presses revolve then. Let them 
turn out more and better books. Let us have 
books on every conceivable thought. Let 
them agree with each other or with no one. 
But do not stop them for even a moment if 
for no other reason than that some “stand 
pat” mind may thus be given a chance to 
throw a monkey wrench into the machinery. 
Or, what would be worse still, to reverse 
the wheels. The stand patter has always 
hankered for the chance to make the clock 
run the other way around. 


“Praise from Sir Hubert” 

N A recent interview in Paris, Serge 

Rachmaninoff said that America and not 
Europe is leading the world in music. New 
York, he thought, had become the world’s 
musical capital. This ought to sound pretty 
good after the almost slanderous criticism 
that has been uttered against us by some of 
our native talent. 

Coming from so eminent an artist as 
Rachmaninoff, the praise is especially note- 
worthy. His opinion that American con- 
cert audiences were bigger and more apprec- 
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iative of good music than those of any other 
country, should mean something at a time 
when it has become fashionable to paint our 
artistic tastes in the colors of the beast of 
scripture. 

“When I first went to America in 1909,” 
Rachmaninoff said, “audiences were not 
one-tenth as large or as discriminating as 
they are now.” 


That Other Something! 


Man may be “a colloidal hynitrocarbide 
of hydrogen with some admixture,” as some- 
body has said, but to the sensible writer who 
has not fallen a victim to the hokum which 
is so large a part of alleged scientific fact, 
man is still something wonderful, something 
to dream about and moon over either in 
poetic or philosophic mood. 

If the world ever takes to erecting monu- 
ments to the men and women who gave it 
new or useful words, we will nominate for 
first honors one Elinore Glynn. Her “It” 
was the most expressive thing in modern 
letters. For the first time American writers 
became conscious of a new force motivating 
the art of telling stories. From a mere 
catchword “It” evolved into the dignity of a 
psychological term, with definite meaning 
and—the Philistines may laugh—a purpose 
in life. 

“Tt” began at once to inspire the lethargic 
and desultory writers with new vigor. They 
found that The Girl, The Boy, The Man, 
The Woman, The Hero, The Knave, and all 
the others comprising the dramatis personae 
were nothing at all without “It.” A villain 
might be ever so bold or bad, if he lacked 
“Tt” he was out. The same applied to the 
other characters. 


And why should it not be so? Men are 
after all personalities. Even in this age of 
swift decision and swifter action, the human 
qualities merit emphasis, perhaps more so 
than in the free and easy going times of our 
sires. We may live in an era of science, 
but the realm of the mind, of personality, 
will make our science worthwhile. And that 
is the job of the writer—to present truth 
in its worth-while aspects. 








































H.W. W., Reading, Pa-——When a manu- 
script has been in the hands of a publica- 
tion for six weeks, there is no reason why 
you should not write the Editor for a deci- 
sion. If the receipt from your registered 
letter was returned to you with signature, 
the Editor will probably write you. There 
may have been several reasons why he held 
the manuscript for such a length of time. 
Perhaps they were giving it several readings 
and could not definitely decide on its accept- 
ance or rejection. 


D. F. W., Chicago, /!l—¥or a market for 
short stories such as appear in the Chicago 
Evening American and The Chicago Daily 
News under the heading “The Evening 
Story,” we suggest the following syndicates. 
Before submitting any material to them, 
however, we think it would be advisable to 
query them about your material. 
Bell Syndicate, 154 Nassau St., New York. 
Central Press Ass’n, Times Bldg., New York. 
Chicago Tribune Syndicate, Tribune Tower 
Chicago, III. 

King Features Syndicate, 241 W. 58th St. 
New York. 

N.E. A. Service, 1200 W. 8rd St., Cleveland, O. 

New York World Syndicate, Pulitzer Bldg., 
New York. 

Public Ledger Syndicate, Independent Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. H., Momence, Ill.—It would not be 
ethical for you to submit your story to edi- 
tors while it was still in the hands of the 
Agent. If he is not successful in marketing 
it for you, you can send it out after it has 
been returned to you. As long as you are 
paying the agent to market your story, you 
can rest assured he will do the best he can 
by it. ; : 
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W. V. H., Cambria, Iowa.—It is very 
doubtful whether any of the Motion Picture 
Studios will consider or even read manu- 
scripts from unknown writers. It would be 
better for you to devote your time to the 
writing of stories rather than photoplays as 
the market for short stories is much more 
certain and remunerative. 


E. M. H., Aitleboro, Mass——The follow- 
ing publications are interested in fillers: 
Adventure, Spring and MacDougal 
Sts., New York 
Grit, 208 W. 3rd St., Williamsport, Pa. 
Habardasher, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
Motor, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
Snappy Stories, 627 W. 48rd St., New 
York 
Young’s Magazine, 709 Sixth Ave., 
New York 
We are sending you under separate cover 
a list of Juvenile magazines. 


a. M. P., Philadelphia, Pa.—‘Argosy- 
Allstory Weekly” pays from one to two 
cents a word on acceptance. 

Two markets for a short, symbolic fan- 
tasy are: 

Amazing Stories, 53 Park Place, New 

York 
Weird Tales, 408 Holliday 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bldg., 


G. O., Baltimore, Md.—In our opinion, 
the most intelligent way to submit a special 
feature article to the Baltimore Sunday Sun, 
would be to write the Sunday Editor asking 
him if he would be interested in reading 
your article. "You can describe it in detail 
or give an analysis of it when writing him. 
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D. G. S., Schoolfield, Va.—Your 2500- 
word adventure story can be submitted to 
the following publications: 
Adventure, Spring and MacDougal Sts., 
New York 
Argosy-Allstory Weekly, 280 Broad- 
way, New York 
Ranch Romances, 799 Broadway, New 
York 
Short Stories, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
West, Doubleday Doran & Co., Garden 
cme, ti. ©, 2. ¥. 





W.A.R., Norwood, Ohio.—The address 
of H. C. Witwer, contributor to Collier’s 
Weekly and Hearst-Cosmopolitan, is 670 
Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


M. H. H., Glendale, Calif.—Your friend’s 
portmanteau used by Charles Dickens should 
prove very valuable. We suggest that you 
write to the editors of the following period- 
icals for the names and addresses of antique 
collectors interested in this subject: Anti- 
quarian, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York; 
Antique Journal, 13% Kearney Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., and Antiques, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


T. B. T., Memphis, Tenn.—The follow- 
ing magazines publish humorous poems: 

Breezey Stories, 709 6th Ave., New 

York 
Life, 598 Madison, New York 
Snappy Stories, 627 W. 48rd, New 
York. 
Nature poems: 

Delineator, Butterick Bldg., New York 

Outlook, 120 E. 16th St., New York. 

D. §., Dalton, Ga—There is no bar 
against an author using a pseudonym when 
submitting manuscripts for publication. 
Many of our famous authors have written 
under pen names. 

It is not necessary to disclose your real 
name to the publisher when submitting your 
manuscript. 

W.P. S., Chicago, Ill—One thousand to 
ten thousand words is the usual length of a 
short story, but stories of from 1500 to 
5000 words are preferred. 
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E. L. M., Fleetwood, Okla—Novels for 
older boys and girls average between 50,000 
and 70,000 words in length, divided into 
twenty to forty chapters of 2000 to 4000 
words each. 


The following book publishers would be 
glad to consider a novel of this length: 
D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York 
Barse & Co., 21-39 Division St., New- 
ark, N. J. 
Boni & Liveright, 61 W. 48th St., 
New York 
Devin-Adair Co., 487 Fifth Ave., New 
York 
Frank-Maurice, Inc., 15 W. 37th St., 
New York 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Con- 
gress St., Boston, Mass. 
Macmillan Company, 64 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 
For your two-act Christmas play and dra- 
matic monologue, we suggest the following 
publishers : 
Walter H. Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton 
Place, Boston, Mass. 
A. S. Barnes Company, 30 Irving Place, 
New York 
T. S. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, III. 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, II]. 
Fitzgerald Pub. Co., 18 Vesey St., 
New York 
Samuel French & Co., 25 W. 45th St., 
New York 
March Brothers, 208 Wright Avenue, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 
Paine Publishing Co., 15 E. Fourth St., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
S. J., Detroit, Mich—An individual may 
form an advertising agency, but to be suc- 
cessful, a man must be a convincing copy 
writer, a good visualizer, and a capable 
salesman. Combined with previous adver- 
tising experiences, these qualities form a 
good foundation to start with. 


E. W. H., Big Spring, Texas. — The 
standard size manuscript paper used is 
8%4x11. In typing, use double space, 
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Capitalize on Your Geographic Knowledge—States, Rivers, 
Mountains, Offer Good Settings for Songs 


By Roy 


LMOST every section of the United 

States has been eulogized, at one time 
or another, in song. There are only a few 
states that have been neglected. Of these 
latter, either their names have not seemed 
to lend themselves readily to lyric construc- 
tion, or else the States seem lacking in ro- 
mance. 

North Dakota, for instance,—what is ro- 
mantic about North Dakota? Bleak prai- 
ries, lonely farm houses, snow-falls that the 
Weather Bureau would have to get entirely 
new instruments, of greater capacity, to re- 
cord—that’s North Dakota in the public 
mind. It may not be true, of course, but 
people also believe that a four-leaf clover 
brings good luck. You can’t buck public 
beliefs or superstitions, no matter how fool- 
ish they may be. 

Then, there is Massachusetts. Wonder- 
ful old State, but could anybody get a lyric- 
al kick out of the Bay State? Try to fit 
Massachusetts into a lyric. Maybe some- 
body could, but nobody has, so far. 

The southern States always have been fa- 
vored in song. One reason for this is that 
there is a distinct romantic tinge to the life 
of the old southern gentleman and the cot- 
ton plantation over which he ruled. A lot 
of sentiment clusters around the old south, 
with its colored mammies, its cotton fields, 
and its chivalrous mode of life. 

There is another reason, though, for the 
popularity in song of southern States. 
Southern States are warm—their very 
names suggest sunshine and flowers. I 
don’t know whether the Eskimos have any 
songs or not, but I do know that, with most 
all civilized peoples there is a distinct long- 
ing for warmth, for flowers, for sunshine, 
and that with these longings there is tied 
up a feeling that romance reigns where the 
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sun is gracious. Folks will sing about 
“rolling down to Rio” or moseying to Man- 
dalay, or going back to a cabin in Alabam’ 
where honeysuckles cluster round some 
particular cabin door, but imagine them 
caroling of six feet of snow! 

If you can manage to chisel an accept- 
able song out of any State whose name has 
never yet been exploited, however, your for- 
tune probably is made. The song would be 
a novelty. “My Old New Hampshire 
Home,” written about thirty-five years ago 
by Harry Von Tilzer, is an example. But 
there has not been a hit featuring a northern 
State since—at least, not that I know. 

Most of America’s rivers also have been 
lyrically honored. The Shenandoah, the 
Rappahannock, the Wabash, the Missouri, 
the Rio Grande, the Mississippi—all these 
are, or have been, proper locales for songs. 
Oodles of sentiment, in song, have centered 
around our navigable streams. Little rills, 
like the ‘“‘old mill stream,” also have come 
in for their share of attention. 

Rivers are popular as song locales because 
they are a peaceful exhibition of the forces 
of Nature. Small waterfalls have been 
used as locales, but Niagara Falls, so far as 
[ know, remains unhonored. Why? Because 
Niagara is not peaceful—it is too big, too 
powerful, too suggestive of the overpower- 
ing forces of Nature. Did you ever hear 
of a song about a hurricane, a tornado, an 
impassable jungle, or a dangerous rapids? 
Why not? Simply because we don’t like to 
think about the inexorable power of Nature 
in virulent mood. 

Is there a well-known river—a_ fairly 
peaceful stream—that has not yet been ex- 
ploited in song? If there is, write a song 


centering around it. 
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Of America’s mountains, the Blue Ridge 
seems to be the favored song locale. There 
is no reason for this, so far as I know, ex- 
cept that the Blue Ridge sounds romantic. 
I have motored in this mountain range and 
I have seen beautiful scenery and I have 
seen the sort of blue haze that hangs over it. 
But I can see nothing about the Blue Ridge, 
especially, that commends it. Particularly 
for song locales. 

I don’t believe there is anything the mat- 
ter with the Appalachians, except that the 
name is a mouthful. The Rockies seem 
cold and unsentimental, but perhaps some- 
body could put them into a song. The 
Sierra Nevadas—well, there is plenty of ro- 
mance in them, but the name is too large to 
fit into a lyric. 

If you want to pin your song down to a 
specific locale, you have considerable choice, 
but it would be well for you to reflect upon 
the romantic possibilities of that locale. Peo- 
ple have peculiar ideas, taboos, prejudices. 
Stick with them. 

Songs which are definitely spotted on the 
map are what are known as “rustic ballads.”’ 
“Rustic” ballads may include “old home” 
songs, “mother” songs, “sweetheart”? songs, 
and “girl I left behind me” songs. 

“Rustic” ballads! They always have 
been popular. Why? Well, we are a rura 
nation, an agricultural people. We are 
pioneers, simple, and childlike. Only one 
song in a thousand on a sophisticated theme, 
or whose locale is in the city, gets over with 
us. 

“The Sidewalks of New York” was a 
city song. It achieved popularity but I don’t 
believe it was such a riot out in the Middle 
West. About the time it appeared, I am of 
opinion that people out in the Corn Belt 
were singing “On The Banks Of The Wa- 
bash.” On the other hand, take “Bananas.” 
That was, inferentially at least, a city song. 
The fruit dealer on a street corner—that's 
a city type, surely. 

This suggests that the public, in its search 
for something new, might welcome a city 
song. The old cobbler-philosopher who has 
a cubby-hole place of business around the 
corner from your home—why not center a 
(Continued on page 78) 











MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 


covers, and print by any process No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
mack saluab le information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00. 
prepaid. 


Established 1876 


awannatt ZIMMERMAN iio’ © 














Cut Out This Advertisement Now 


It is worth $2.00. Send this advertisement, your poem, and 
$ for one of my $10.00 piano parts, guaranteed correct 
in melody, | and construction or $8.00 refunded. Send 
for my 50-50 plan. Send poem for free examination. 


LUTHER A. CLARK 
Composer and Publisher 


Dept. W. D. Thomaston, Maine 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Postage. “Only White Roses and You” (Bal- 
lad), 35 cents. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 
Brilliant Opportunity! 


1 have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I wil: help you get your songs before 
audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations, Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
1824 McClurg Bldg. 








A BROADWAY COMPOSER 


Cannot provide your lyric with a better music setting than 
I, The catchier the music the greater your chances of placing 
your song with a big publisher. Enlarge your chances of 
success by sending your poem to me for commercial music 
setting at moderate cost. Criticism? Yes! 

LEN FLEMING, Song Specialist 
Dept. WD, Wellsboro, Penna. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 

Send song poems 50-50 plan. We help place songs; 
50-50 on sales. Revising, Composing for Ukulele, 
Piano, Orchestra and Band. Copyrights secured. 
Also accept manuscripts, words and music on 50-50. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 

Salem, Indiana 

















(Brookside) 














SONGWRITERS — LON HEALY — SONGWRITERS 
Writer of 

‘‘Arizona Rose’ (From play The Beloved Bandit) Published by 
Leo Feist, Inc., N. Y.; “‘Moon o’ June,’’ Gilbert Music Co., 

Chicago; “Colorado Rose,” Shapiro-Bernstein & Co., N. Y.; 
“I’m Rarin’ To Go’ World War song 

For $12 I write melody to your lyric, or lyric to your melody, re 

vise and prepare a neat manuscript suitable for submitting to pub- 
lishers. No ‘‘get-rich-quick’’ promises. Just an honest proposition 
Lon Healy, Organist, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs 











MANY POEMS WANTED 
Write immediately for our guaranteed 
proposition. 

We have a 50-50 plan. 

GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, 165 Main St., Thomaston, Maine 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prise contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


Beginning with the February issue, American 
Poet, Vaux Hall, N. J., will change its system of 
prizes. Instead of the annual prize of $10, a cash 
prize of $3 will be awarded for the best poem in 
each issue. 

People’s Popular Monthly will pay $10,000 for 
a satisfactory serial of about sixty-five thousand 
words. It should be a wholesome love story with 
plenty of action. Woman interest essential. No 
western stories desired. Contest closes July 1. 
Write for further particulars. Address Fiction 
Editor, People’s Popular Monthly, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

The Prix Brentano (25,000 francs), founded by 
Brentano’s Inc. in 1928, is designed to foster a 
deeper and intenser cultural rapport between the 
civilization of France and of America. It will be 
awarded annually to that French novel published 
in France within the time limit set by the condi- 
tions of the contest which shall be deemed most 
apt for translation and publication in America as 
illustrative of the French ideal. 

The Prix Brentano is sponsored by a Committee 
of Honor, consisting of His Excellency M. Paul 
Claudel, Ambassador of France to the United 
States; His Excellency Mr. Myron T. Herrick, 
Ambassador of the United States to France, and 
Mr. George Moore, the celebrated novelist. The 
Jury, appointed by Bretano’s, Inc., is headed by 
Jacques LeClercq. All communications concern- 
ing the award may be addressed to Jacques Le- 
Ciercq, Room 941, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Automobile Journals 


Maine Motorist, 523 Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
Ili. F. E. Ballantyne, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use touring stories 
and short humor material; also photographs. We 
report on manuscripts within a week after accep- 
tance and pay on publication, at the rate of one 
to one and a half cents a word with an allowance 
for photographs.” 

National Motorist, 216 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Gene Hogle, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Articles and stories 
on natural wonders; historic landmarks; sports; 
and on places that carry interest from a historical 
standpoint, such as scenes of comfort with Indians, 
etc., are wanted. In fact, any subject that is in- 
teresting to motorists from a motoring or vacation 
standpoint. Fiction is not desired at present. Ma- 
terial should not exceed 1500 words. Mechanical 
articles also are wanted, if not too technical. These 





may be accompanied by photographs. We report 
on manuscripts promptly, and pay on publication, 
at the rate of one cent a word.” 


Book Publishers 

Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Paul V. Bacon, Editor. “We want manu- 
scripts of textbooks for use in high schools and 
junior high sehools.” 

Walter H. Baker Company, Inc., 41 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. Theodore Johnson, Editor. 
“We publish plays of variant lengths. Especially 
interested in three-act plays with casts of char- 
acters about equally divided as to sex. Children’s 
plays, minstrels, vaudeville sketches and stunt en- 
tertainments. We report on manuscripts in two 
to three weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 


A. S. Barnes & Company, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York. “We publish books only.” 

M. Barrows & Company, Huntington Chambers, 
Boston, Mass. “We publish books on home eco- 
nomics and nursing.” 


Barse & Co., 21-39 Division St., Newark, N. J. 
George Grossmann, Editor. “We publish boys’ 
and girls’ juveniles, 45,000 to 60,000 words, and 
fiction of 80,000 words and over. Manuscripts 
are reported on within four weeks, and payment 
is made outright or on royalty basis.” 

The Bobbs-Merriil Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. L. Chambers, Editor. “In fiction we use full 
length novels, usually 60,000 words or more; non- 
fiction, travel, biography, popular science, adven- 
ture—anything of book length with a wide popular 
appeal; juveniles, books for boys and girls of the 
’teen ages, usually about 50,000 words or more. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a month.” 


York City. “We want book length novels con- 
sisting of approximately 75,000 words.” 

Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn., are publishers of books, specializing in 
religious and theological works. 





Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 393 Fourth Ave., 


‘New York. “We are in the market for book 


manuscripts only ; biography, fiction, reference and 
juvenile. We report within two weeks and pay 
ten per cent royalty.” 


Cupples & Leon Company, 470 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. C. M. Stevens, Editor. “We 
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Why successful writers use 
CORONA Typewriters 





ORONA has more big-machine iea- 

tures than any other portable. Here 

are a few of the features that make Corona 

the favorite typewriter of professional 
writers: 


Adjustable Key Action—You can make 
the touch light or heavy to suit your 
individual requirements. 


Back Spacer and Margin Release.— hese 
are conveniently arranged on both sides 
of the machine so that you can operate 
them with either hand. 


Carriage Return Lever.—This is made 
extra large and convenient. It enables 
you to perform the two operations of 
spacing and returning the carriage to 
the starting point with one sweep of 
your hand. 


Extreme Visibility —Relieves eye strain. 


Key Spacing.—Same as on standard office 
typewriters. 


Light Weight.—Made possible by alumi- 
num frame and elimination of needless 
parts, thus leaving room for strong, 
over-sized parts and more features. 


Manifolding Power.—You can make as 
many carbon copies as on a standard 
office machine. 


Quiet Operation.—Corona is the quietest 
portable made. 


Special Paper Guide.—Insures uniform 
margins on all the pages of a manu- 
script. 


Speed.—No human being has ever typed 
as fast as Corona can write. 


Ten-inch Carriage.—Longest writing line 
of any portable. 


Free to Writers 
There is not room on this page to list 
all the advantages of the Corona Portable. 
You owe it to yourself to mail the coupon 
below and receive: 


(1) Details of writer’s easy payment 
plan which enables you to use 
a Corona while paying for it in 
easy installments of a few dol- 
lars each. 


(2) An interesting illustrated book- 
let called “Corona Typewriters” 
which describes Corona in de- 
tail, and contains beautiful illus- 
trations of the new color models. 


When you read this book, you will re- 
alize why a million people use Corona— 
why Roosevelt took one to Africa—why 
30,000 Coronas were used in the World 
War—why more novelists, more news- 
paper men, more business men, more stu- 
dents in schools and colleges use Corona 
than all other portables put together. 


Don’t neglect this opportunity. Don’t 
let another day pass without doing some- 
thing about it. Learn now the joy of 
owning a sturdy, speedy, smooth-operat- 
ing Corona—a typewriter that will last 
the rest of your life. 


No obligation. Simply mail the coupon 
below. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS Inc 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet, “Corona Typewriters.” 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(*James Knapp Reeve and *Agnes M. Reeve, Editors) 


DO YOU KNOW 


that ours is the oldest established Literary Service in America? For twenty-five years 
it has served writers, hundreds of whom have testified their cordial appreciation of our 
assistance. 

It is our business to read manuscripts and to give writers the benefit of our ex- 
perience in perfecting them to the point where they will be acceptable to editors and 
publishers. 

In order to be entirely free for this work we have disposed of our monthly 
magazine, The Writer’s Bulletin, which is now consolidated with the Writer's Digest. 
Our work in future will be wholly confined to the criticism of manuscripts, revision 
of same when that is required, preparation of copy for publication, and advice as to 
markets, and the sale of manuscripts for our clients. Specially will we give attention 
to correct typing and preparation of book manuscripts for publication. 

The charges for Reading, full Letter of Criticism, and Advice Regarding Mar- 
kets, for each Manuscript, are as follows: 


1,000 words or less....... DO aa ele anand hese gina ah ang eee ers .... $1.00 
1,000 to 2,000 words. . . Barter athbi dee ineiomatate= ears 1.60 
2,000 to 3,000 words. seeaSad be. Gra seine Sauce taan OSEOTS ae wha Sutie eie SON ten g 2.25 
Oey SIO WEES 5 658.5. sis hd bis as SRA KHOR rd ae HORA Hoe HERA - 800 
RIT ey ATI age cee ory sh bd ee wie ace bsg Re Ae TR 3.75 


Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for each 
thousand words; that is, the fee for a manuscript of 8,000 words is $3.75 plus $1.50, or $5.25. 

For a manuscript of more than 40,000 words, $21.25, plus $0.40 for each thousand words 
over 40,000; that is, the criticism fee for a manuscript of 84,000 words will be $21.25 plus 
$17.60, or $38.85. 

Criticism of Poetry $1.50 for one, two or three poems of a total between 10 and 50 lines, 
and $3.00 for one, two, or three poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

Typing of manuscripts—50c a thousand words. With one carbon copy, 75c. Our typing 
service is of the very best character. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting, if required, will be charged for according to the 
extent and character of the work. This, of course, can be told only after reading the individual 
manuscript. 

We employ no assistants as “readers” or critics, consequently will undertake no more 
manuscripts than those to which we can give personal attention. 

As an indication of the regard in which our work is held, we submit a few of the u- 
solicited testimonials that have come to us recently; hundreds of similar ones are in our files: 


From a Writers’ Club in Texas: Jan. 14, 1929. 
The organization was much pleased with your very helpful criticisms, and voted to send all contest numbers 

to you for 1929. c. Bw z., Pere 

From Rockwood, Tenn.: _ . Jan. 2, 1929. 


Last summer we sent you some material for criticism. Submitted same on your advice to T. S. Denison & Co., 
Chicago. The excellence of your advice was evidenced. They accepted a 58,000-word book, on a generous basis. 

I should like you to know how accurately you hit the bull’s eye every time so far as I am concerned. My 
first short story (in this country), written five years ago, was sent to you for advice and submitted to the market 
you recommended. Not only did it land, but I have written regularly for that magazine ever since, selling them 
many short stories, two book-length serials, articles and poems; and I now supply all the special articles used by 
them in a branch of their Service Department. 

All this I owe to your good judgment and now I also give you the credit for placing my first book. I wanted 
you to know how I appreciate it. 
My first novel is in the making. When it is finished, I shall send it to you to sell for me. For if anybody 
can do it, you can. Beatrice Prumsp HunzickKeEr. 


THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Franklin, Ohio 


* Formerly editor of the Editor and of the Writer’s Bulletin. 
*Agnes M. Reeve is well and favorably known through her pertinent articles in the various 
writers’ magazines, upon Short Story work, and by her many correspondents who have testified 
their appreciation of her searching, but kindly letters of criticism. 
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Mr. Reeve offers to his correspondents the result 

of twenty-five years of experience as writer, editor 

and publisher, in part as follows: 

Founder, Editor and Publisher of The Editor, 
Franklin, Ohio. 

Publisher of Outing, New York. 


Author of The Three Richard Whalens (F. A. 
Stokes Co., New York). 

Vawder’s Understudy (F. A. Stokes Co., New 
York). 

3ible Boys and Girls (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
Boston). 

The End of His Time (Serial 
Association, New York). 
Practical Authorship (The Editor Co., Franklin, 

Ohio). 

Contributor to Harper’s Monthly, Leslie’s Monthly, 
Harper’s Weekly, Lippincott’s Magazine, Mun- 
sey’s, New York Independent, The Chautau- 
quan, Youth’s Companion, New York Observer, 

: eS St. Nicholas, The Tillotson Syndicate (Lon- 

OE tae ee ae a don), The American Agriculturist, The Ameri- 





American Press 





E: 
a 


can Garden, etc., etc. 
Y., European Correspondent American newspapers. 
_" / Newod, American Correspondent The Writer (London). 
Kecete Run C Staff Contributor to Writer’s Digest. 





A Complete Technical Service for Writers Which Does Much and Costs Little 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, 


WHAT IT IS 
DIRECT MAIL CONSULTING SERVICE ON ALL MATTERS HAVING TO DO 
WITH WRITING FOR PUBLICATION. 


WHAT IT DOES 

TELLS WHAT TO WRITE AND WHERE TO SELL. 

ADVISES AS TO THE BEST TYPE OF MATERIAL FOR ANY SPECIFIED 
PUBLICATION. 

RENDERS ACCURATE, UNBIASED OPINIONS ON THE MERITS OF ANY 
MANUSCRIPT OFFERED FOR CRITICISM. 

GIVES SOUND ADVICE ON THE BEST METHODS OF STUDY AND WORK 
FOR THOSE ENTERING UPON LITERARY UNDERTAKINGS. 

OUTLINES METHODS FOR IMPROVING AND REWRITING MANUSCRIPTS 
THAT ARE FAULTY. 

REVISES MANUSCRIPTS AND PREPARES THEM FOR PUBLICATION. 

OFFERS SOUND, PRACTICAL ADVICE ON ANY SUBJECT CONNECTED WITH 
WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 

GIVES. SPECIAL ATTENTION TO REVISING, EDITING AND TYPING BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

PERSONALLY BRINGS WORTH-WHILE WORK TO THE ATTENTION OF 
EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

HAS A TYPING SERVICE FOR WRITERS, OF THE VERY FIRST QUALITY. 

FURNISHES AT NOMINAL COST A SERVICE TO BE HAD NOWHERE ELSE 


AT THE PRICE. 
Franklin, Ohio 
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SSSSE SSBB SSBB BBB aEs 


|| LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author of 
“LANDING THE EDITOR’S 
CHECKS,” Etc. 


Sells his own work, as well as that of his 
clients. 


isn’t an assertion. It’s a fact that 
can be PROVED 


Criticism, Sales Service 
Collaboration, Coaching 


Novels, Photoplays (including “Talkies”), 
Stage-Plays, Stories, Novelettes, etc., sold 
in American and British Markets. 

Mr. D’Orsay’s own work appears regularly 
in leading magazines. He does for himself 
those things he offers to do for others. 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 


If you want to break in, or increase your 
sales, write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY™ 


P. O. Box 2602, Sentara, Drawer A-1, P. O., 
San Francisco, Cal. a Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addresses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 


This 








SBE BBE EBE BESS & & 
$3 FOR A PLOT 


I supply plot, 
title, markets—everything. En- 
Also stories criticised, 
revised at 75 cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 


Send your story-idea in a few words. 
incidents, characters, 
close $3 with each story-idea. 


Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 


STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for deve material in Fw y Photoplay and Magazine 
field. Mani sing X and revised 
and publishers. 7. 
cilities make our eeERVICE MOST ADVANTAGEOUS, Sales Depart- 
ment operated on commission basis. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 
UNIVERSAL ag my COMPANY. 
13 Western & Santa Monica Bids.. 
Hollywood. California. 








CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P, O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 

















<=} You Need This! 


Save precious thoughts from loss; write 
everything, from notes to books, easier, 
quicker, better by Ridderhand, semi- 
shorthand invented by writer. Quick! 
learned; immediate] useful. Boo. 
complete $2, postpaid. Folder? 


Corneil Spiddlorhof ¥E5%0m 





Writer's Digest 


publish all grades of books appealing to youth. 
Do not use picture books and no poetry. Catalog 
of our books will be sent free on request.” 


The Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. “We are in the market for 
plays of one to three acts. They must be in one 
set and should have more women than men in 
the cast. Monologues and readings are also ac- 
cepted. We do not publish fiction of any kind and 
no poetry except collections of children’s recita- 
tions. One-act plays for adults are not wanted, 
neither are mixed casts. Plays casting all men or 
all women or children’s plays for holidays are 
always wanted. We report on manuscripts within 
a month and pay on acceptance.” 

Franklin and Charles, 510 Race Avenue, Lan- 
caster, Pa. “We are publishers of technical and 
scientific books, and we publish only the books 
of a small group of authors.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. “We want book-length material only; es- 
pecially fiction, biography, juveniles, essays, 
history.” 


Marshall Jones, Inc., Book Publishers, 212 Sum- 
mer St., Boston, Mass. “Good popular books in 
any field that will be approved by the American 
Literary Association, preferably by well-known 
authors, are wanted. We probably have the highest 
percentage of A. L.A. approved books of any pub- 
lisher with a list of equal length, but many titles 
have been too specialized or academic for quantity 
sale. Quantity books are what we now seek.” 


Longmans, Green & Co., BB Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Frank E. Hill, Editor. “We are in the 
market for book length material of excellent lit- 
erary quality—novels, biographies, popular science 
and sociology. We report on manuscripts within 
two to four weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. “We are general publishers and 
examine and report on all manuscripts promptly— 
in three weeks or less. Terms are arranged on 
acceptance.” 

The Macmillan Consens, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. H. S. Latham, Editor. “We are in the 
market for book manuscripts of all kinds.” 

Meigs Publishing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Pub- 
lishers of Religious Books. “We are in the mar- 
ket for pageants for special days such as Easter, 
Children’s Day, Rally Day and Christmas. Man- 
uscripts are reported on within a month and Pay- 
ment is made outright or on royalty basis.” 


Minton, Balch & Company, 205 E. 42nd St. 
New York. Earle Balch, Editor. “We are par- 
ticularly interested in the social history of the 
United States, but can use fiction stories, humor- 
ous, literary, romantic, biographies, general non- 
fiction and juvenile stories. We report on manu- 
scripts within three weeks, and pay twice a year.” 

J. S. Ogilvie, Publishing Co., 57 Rose St., New 
York. “We publish books for self improvement 
and home study.” 
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The Editor’s OK Looks Lots 
Better Than a Rejection Slip 


Direct Your Manuscripts Into the Profitable Channels 


WHERE AND HOW TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS 
By William B. McCourtie 


NEW FIFTH EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS 


No matter what the length or nature of your manuscript is, you will find a 
large potential market for it in this comprehensive Writer's Market Directory. 
Supposing you have a humorous story which you would like to sell. Referring 
to the index you find “Humor Markets.” Then turning to the reference page 
you find many different markets for humorous stories described in detail. 

All told, this Directory lists over 6000 markets for manuscripts of all kinds and 
on all topics. 

500 Pages, Cloth Bound 
$3.50 Postpaid 


WRITER’S DIGEST, MAIL COUPON TODAY 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed is $3.50 (currency, stamps or money order). Send me a copy of the new Fifth 
Edition, WHERE AND HOW TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS. 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


when I received them—yet, after my editing, 
these stories were sold to well-known publishers : 


“The Demon Demonstrator”........ Munsey’s 
NEED TINUE o.0.0.0'0-0.6.6 5:60 00s e'nein I Confess 
IE PUREE 060.6500 swe ew Magazine 
TNE 60602000 0s Oe eens Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation?”..... Collier’s 
“Derelicts” (Novel)........-. Dorrance & Co. 
PERE 0.00.4 Seto A805 6-020 ae welaa emaie Ace-High 
“A Matter of Honor’’...... National Sportsman 
“Honor of the Force”........... Danger Trail 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience”....... True Story 


Dozens of other stories, classed as “hopeless” by 
critics and rejected repeatedly by magazines, were sold 
after revision to Blue Book, Argosy, Adventure, Black 
Mask, Blade and Ledger, 10-Story Book, Wide World, 
Popular, Brain Power, Flapper’s Expe rience, and others. 
Tf you are in need of assistance—criticism, revision, or 
sales—my service, hacked up by ten years’ experience, 
will give your work the best possible chance. Write 
for terms, etc. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Criticism—Revision—Sales 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 
306 Elton Building, Tallapoosa, Ga. 














COLLABORATION 


Until further notice a modern fiction writer 
will collaborate with a few more earnest 
writers for $1 a thousand words. I will help 
you to write with the finish that makes stories 
sell, Applicants must have a fair education, 
some experience and aspiration. James Nep- 
thali Tracy, Cleveland Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








| | 
Strengthen Your Plots! 


Stories to SELL must have strong, 
dynamic plots. Learn plot con- 
struction from the ground up. 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Gives the facts and fundamentals of short-story 
plotting, covering the subject more thoroughly 
than any one volume you can get. These headings 
only suggest the valuable information crammed 
into this book: 

The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis: 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting: The Prog- 
ressive Stages in Plotting: Arrangement of Events: 
Plot Development; The Ten Possible Plot Mani- 
festations; Plot Genealogy: Classifications and 
Variations of Plot; Practical Plot Sources: A 
Storehouse Full of Plots: Practical Demonstration 
in Plot Building: The Plot-Built Story. 

Study this book. Write stories with plots that 
compel interested reading—that demand editorial 
acceptance. 175 pages, art-cloth cover, ap amaz- 
ing value at $1.50, postpaid. Send for your copy 
today. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


| 22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. | 














Writer's Digest 


The Penn Publishing Co., 925 Filbert St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Editor, F. W. Shoemaker. “We 
are book publishers in the market for fiction, 
juvenile stories, travel articles and miscellaneous 
book manuscripts. We report within two weeks 
and pay on publication.” 





The H. M. Rowe Company, Harlem Square, 
Baltimore, Md. “We publish textbooks on_busi- 
ness subjects for use in high schools, colleges, 
and universities.” 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 50 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. “We publish school and college textbooks 
only.” 

Scientific Book Corporation, 15 East 26th Street, 
New York, N. Y. “We do not publish any maga- 
zines, but scientific and technical books only. We 
are particularly interested in works on plumbing, 
sheet metal working, heating, metallurgy, etc.” 





Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 S. Wabash 
—* Chicago, Ill. “We publish textbooks 
only.” 


Simon and Schuster, Inc., 37 W. 57th St., New 
York City. Clifton P. Fadiman, Editor. “Our 
general list contains high class fiction and non- 
fiction. For special interest we have biographies, 
books humanizing knowledge, first novels, We 
are not interested at the present in poetry, juveniles 
or technical works. Manuscripts are reported on 
within four weeks.” 

George Sully & Company, 114 E. 25th St., New 
York City. “We are interested in all worthwhile 
books; good juvenile and wholesome fiction—no 
sex stories.” 





The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New 
York City. “We are in the market for American 
novels of literary value and some claim to perma- 
nence; non-fiction, such as biography, historical 
studies, and works on current affairs, and ideas 
of general appeal to the intelligent reader. Man- 
uscripts are reported on within three to four 
weeks, and payment is made on royalty basis.” 





The Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Avenues, Baltimore, Md. “We publish 
chiefly scientific books; principally in the allied 
medical sciences: biology, physiology, pathology, 
biochemistry, bacteriology, immunology. Also in- 
terested in books in the fields of physics, astron- 
omy, anthropology, botany, entomology, zoology. 
We report on manuscripts within two months, 
and pay ten per cent royalty on list price.” 





The American Restaurant and American Resorts, 
5 S. Wabash, Chicago, Ill. C. A. Patterson, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly. “The American Restaurant 
goes only to restaurant operators and owners, and 
the articles published deal with new ideas in res- 
taurant management and advertising, foods and 
food service, and suggestions for increasing busi- 
ness. Biographies of restaurant people and stories 
of interesting restaurants are also used. Manu- 
scripts must be limited to 1500 words and photo- 
graphs must accompany them; $2.00 allowance 
for each photograph. 

American Resorts will use material on operation 





of resort hotels, country clubs, dude ranches, per- 
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manent camps (boys’ and girls’ camps), tourist 
and bungalow camps, and swimming pools. Ar- 
ticles should be written from the viewpoint of the 
resort owner or operator and rather than the 
ordinary descriptive article should contain ideas 
and suggestions for making the resort successful. 
Photographs must accompany all manuscripts; 
1500 word limit; $2.00 allowance for each photo. 
We report on manuscripts on receipt, and pay 
one cent a word on publication.” 


Business Journals 


American Bankers Association Journal, 110 E. 
12nd St., New York City. Editor, James E. Clark. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “Our 
manuscripts are almost wholly confined to prac- 
tical men engaged in banking, or a business closely 
related thereto, and to economists, or men whose 
achievements in business are such that their state- 
ments command attention. We do not use fiction 
or rewrite material. Articles should run 2000 
words or less. We report on manuscripts within 
three or four days and pay two cents a word 
and up.” 

The Bankers Service Bulletin, 586 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago, Ill. John Y. Beaty, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “Articles 
for purchasing officers of banks, 1000 to 1200 
words, are wanted. Also articles on cost-cutting 
and purchasing methods and articles about newest 
bank machines and equipment in the market. Pho- 
tographs of men and scenes illustrating articles are 
accepted. We report on manuscripts promptly, 
and pay one cent a word on acceptance.’ 


Industrial Digest, 45 Ww. 45th St., New York 
City. Herbert F. Rawll. Issued monthly; 3c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We publish interviews with 
outstanding men on any good business topic—with 
photographs. Poetry is accepted if suitable. Man- 
uscripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment is made on publication, at the rate of 
two cents a word.” 


The Keystone Publishing Company, Schaff 
Building, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
Keystone, a national business magazine of the 
jewelry industry, is always glad to consider ar- 
ticles that will prove both helpful and interesting 
to retail jewelers. Too many of the articles sub- 
mitted to this publication are of the “historical” 
type. In other words, they merely describe a 
jewelry business telling what it is and why. What 
we are most interested in at the present time is 
the “interview” type of article wherein the suc- 
cessful jeweler discusses some pertinent phase of 
the business in detail. Some historical data can 
be worked into a story of this type but this should 
be incidental to the main theme. Themes of the 
type desired are indicated in the following title 
suggestions: “Why Don’t Favor Low Down 
Payments ;” “Gift Department Customers Like to 
Shop Around, Says Jones;” “How a Lecturer 
Builds Business for Smith;” “What Ten Years 
Dealing with Credit Customers Haye Taught Me;” 
“It Pays to Know When to Take a Loss;” “Why 
We Changed Our Location and What Happened 
When We Did It;” “How Jones Conducted a 


(Continued on page 70) 

















HURDLES 


What a lot of obstacles arise in the path of 
your manuscripts as they travel to the 
editor’s desk. There is the hurdle of poor 
diction, the hurdle of faulty plot construc- 
tion, the obstacle of inexperience. But 
perhaps the most unsurmountable barrier is 
lack of that intangible element that often 
means the difference between acceptance and 
rejection of a story—the professional touch. 


It may be that any one of these has been the 
cause of those polite, curt rejection slips. 


You can clear these hurdles swiftly and 
cleanly under the training of the Palmer 
Institute. Let the guidance of experienced 
writers equip and strengthen your natural 
abilities so that you will be able to produce 
stories that sell. The Palmer Institute of 
Authorship can help you give them color, 
logic, life. 
The Palmer Institute does not attempt to 
shape your abilities to standard form. It 
takes your talent as it is and prevents a 
hundred false starts. Palmer training is 
inspirational, thorough. It may do for your 
stories swiitly, what you may not be able to 
do even in many years by yourself. 
Palmer Courses are endorsed by many 
famous authors including, 


Rutu Comrort MITCHELL 
Rupert HUGHES 
CarRL CLAUSEN 
Jim TULLY 
KATHARINE NEWLIN BuRT 
ALEX McLaren 
FREDERICK STUARTGREENE 





“You are making rn 
possible for beginners 
in writing to travel 
a Use the coupon for more 
of a dificult road,” say. 

RuthComfort Mitchell facts that may interest you, 


PALMER INSTITUTB OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON. .. PRESIDENT 


Dept. 15-Q, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 
I am interested in: 0 Short Story Writing O English and Self- 
Expression O Photoplay Writing O Criticism Service 


Name. 





Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call. 
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THE OPEN ROAD 
AND THE CAMERA 


In the United States, Canada and overseas 
thousands are learning of the beauty which 
may be found along the open road in summer 
and winter; and the camera, as never before, 
is recording the experiences and the scenes 
along the way. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
offers to its readers many articles prepared by 
writer-photographers who have found the joy 
of the open road and have used their cameras 
to help tell the story pictorially. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited with 
the one idea of giving the best possible service 
to all its readers; to establish a cordial and 
friendly contact with beginners; pictorialists, 
and writers alike; and to maintain those stand- 
ards which for over thirty years have made 
it favorably known in all parts of the world. 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better 
yet, send $2.50 for a year’s subscription in the 
United States and Possessions. Canadian 
subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
(Established 1898) 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















EARN MONEY WRITING 


You can make money writing stories. My service will 
help you—will train you—at home in spare time, no 
matter where you live, or what your occupation. Manu- 
scripts typed, criticized, revised; also sales service. 
Short story writing taught by mail in ten lessons. 
Write for particulars. 
LESLIE CLEMENS 
64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 














If you are tired of groping for words 
FREE that accurately express your thoughts, 
write for a free copy of 
“How Dr. Johnson Would Marvel,” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 








Actual Sales Tell the Story 


Are you looking for an efficient sales service for your 
short stories? If so, I am the man who can SELL 
ANY WORTHWHILE SHORT STORY FOR YOU 
at least five times out of ten. Write for folder at once! 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Aathor’s Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station “R,” New York City 


Make ’Em Laugh! 


Pep up your stories with wit and humor. Write jokes, 
eames pithy paragraphs, clever verse, sketches, mono- 
logues, etc. My Course of Ten Lessons makes it 
EASY. Full Course only $2.00. Single Lessons, 25c 
each. Sample Lesson FREE. 

JACK PANSY, 2041 E. 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“YOU HAVE TO BE HUNGRY” 
(Continued from page 19) 


popular author by the wise and faithful use 
of his leisure, while earning his livelihood 
in some other way. That’s how nineteen out 
of twenty make the grade. He must train 
as Dempsey did; he must “eat up a lot of 
work, and like it.” Training for authorship 
means more than studying a correspondence 
course, however good that course may be, 
and it means more than reading books about 
short story writing, however excellent their 
teaching ; it means getting some background, 
making yourself a wiser, better-informed, 
and more perceptive person. You see, it 
isn’t only a question of writing; it’s a ques- 
tion of having something to write about. 
That something is the human comedy, and 
you must understand some of its angles. 
Nobody, of course, can understand them all. 

“If you keep punching smoothly and 
punching the right way, something is bound 
to drop.” 





STICK-O’-GUM—AND FAME 
By Eprrx V. STAGER 


Maude Henry claims a stick-o’-gum 
Doth help her on towards fame. 
When I declare it can’t be done 
I’m sure I can’t be blamed. 


One day I wrote until my thoughts 
Were in a horrid muddle. 

I couldn’t work as I knew I ought, 
But sat there in a huddle. 


And then I thought a stick-o’-gum 
Might help me in my jumble. 

I chewed on one and words begun 
From my tired brain to tumble. 


The words flew fast and so’d my chin: 
I wonder which worked faster. 

At last I quit and quite all in, 
I knew what was the matter. 


That wad-o’-gum, completely did 
My nerves to tiny tatters; 

And so I say . . . don’t work your chin, 
While on your “type” you batter. 
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hip ITH the addition of the new 
ace department on Neweswriting 
be, and Journalism the Writer's 
out Digest now offers practical assist- 
eir ance to every branch of authorship. 
ad, Poets, song writers, feature writers, 
ad, fiction writers and now journalists, 
it all may read and profit by the inspira- 
“a tional articles contained in each issue 
-" of Writer's Digest. 

nd The article at the left appeared in 
my the editorial columns of the “New 
1 York Times” on January 17th. Writer's 
- Digest has established permanent 
d contact with newspapers all over the 
, country and some of the leading 





journalists are contributing to the 
Journalism Department. 


Writer's Digest wants to make new 
friends among those people who 
aspire to success in the newspaper 
profession. Many high-grade posi- 
tions, such as, reporters, news writers, 
copy-desk men and rewrite men, are 
always open to finished journalists. 
You can start acquiring a journalistic 
foundation by reading Writer's Digest. 

We have just had prepared a very 
interesting booklet entitled, “HOW 
TO BE A REPORTER.” For a limited 
time this booklet will be given FREE 


with each year's subscription to 
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journalism. Send the coupon below 


for your FREE copy. 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Please enter my subscription to Writer’s 
Digest for one year and send me FREE, a copy 
of “HOW TO BE A REPORTER.” I enclose 
$2 (currency or money order). 


DMR ccna cunnedwiarkanens iMeree 
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nes THE WRITER’S MARKET 
Author and Critic Offers (Continued from page 67) 


PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE Trade-in Watch Sale,” and so on. Good photo- 
graphs are highly desirable, but a really good arti- 
TO WRITERS cle will not be turned down for lack of these. 
zi ae ae Stories should range from 500 to 3000 words in 
Sales Service—Criticism—Reconstruct- length, depending on the value of the subject mat- 
ter. Prompt consideration is given to all con- 
c ; . ’ tributions. Payment is made at the rate of one 
for circular or submit manuscripts for cent a word, with additional payment for photo- 
graphs. In addition to merchandising articles, we 
also use feature material of interest to jewelers. 





















































ing. Highest recommendations. Write 


definite report to 


ADELE S. BAILEY These articles must be strictly authentic, and we 
prefer to discuss their subject matter with authors 
P. O. Box 186, ZANESVILLE, OHIO before the actual work of writing is done.” 


The Magazine of Business, Cass, Huron and 
$1250--FOR A PHOTOPLAY--$1250 Erie Streets, Chicago, Ili, Edward J. Mehren, 


=> i Nes $ OU. 
Shee te on eeteeen elke cnt Od Geet or ts Geet Editor. Monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 








ment. We revise, copyright, and market, Located in the heart of use 1000 to 2000 word articles on subjects of defi- 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. nite timely interest to top business executive read- 
Postal brings FREE BOOKLET with full particulars. ers. These articles are preferably by these leaders 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY about their problems and from their own exper- 
313 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. ience and observation. The magazine also uses 


short articles (300 to 800 words) and unusual 

photographs concerning business and industrial de- 

Recommended by Editors velopments or developments affecting business or 
I 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY industries. Occasionally short satirical articles 


‘i , which point a little good-humored ridicule at some 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent of the foibles which clog the flow of business are 




















55 West Forty-Second Street used. The magazine does not use poetry, fiction 
: NEW YORK, N. Y. or essays. Manuscripts are paid for at a good 
Piays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion rate on acceptance. 


Pictures, etc. Send for circulars. 








Private Tutoring in Short-Story Writing Fiction Magazines 


ilies tials By ANNA, MAE BRADY se oi Aviation Stories & Mechanics, 1841 Broadway, 
: i ee ae New York City. H. D. Frazee, Editor. Monthly; 
(Former editor, univ. instructor in Story Telling, and writer ayo 
who has sold to 16 publications in the past six months.) 2Zic a copy; $3.00 a year. “Aviation fiction and 
What you get for $15 articles of 3000 words are needed. We report on 
(1) Instruction in writing technique; (2) individual help in manuscripts two weeks after receipt.” 


the development of a plot; (3) criticism of a story of 5000 
words or less based on plot in (2); (4) second criticism if - ae 


caer adie sa Aannaahae Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York. 
——— = | Editor, Helen Havener. Issued monthly; 1l5dc a 
YOU CAN’T BUY EXPERIENCE copy; $1.50 a year. “Ours is a publication for 


But you can profit by my Seven Years Suc- business and professional women and we want 
articles and poetry dealing with some phase of the 








cessful Service for Writers. Typing, Editing, business woman’s problem. We report on manu- 

Revision and Criticism of Mss. scripts within thirty days, and pay on acceptance.” 
FRANCES RODMAN E Gra 

P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. Mystery Stories, 55 West 42nd St., New York 


City. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
7 ‘ “We use mystery stories up to 20,000 words, in- 
Manuscripts Typed and Edited cluding: mystery, detective, occult, wenern says- 
: Se . tery, short stories, two-part stories, nove ettes, 
ee. oe a 1 nod gga in small serials and articles on allied subjects. Manuscripts 
2 ne Ee are reported on within two weeks, and we pay 01) 
THE COLLEGE PUBLISHING acceptance, at the rate of two cents a word and up. 
COMPANY —— ” Pi 
606 South Sixth Champaien, III. The Progressive Grocer, 79 Madison Ave., New 
—? York. A. D. Michaels, Editor. “We are in the 
° market for humor material. To be acceptable, 
Send manuscripts to eed jokes should be original and pertinent to the hard- 
for accurate typing- | ware and grocery trades. Store situations where 
revision. $1.00 thou- | grocers, customers or clerks figure are good. We 
also particularly like timely jokes. A point to re- 
sand words. member in situations between grocers and cus- 
V ALG A tomers, and hardware dealers and customers, is 
that the joke should be on the customer, not the 


190 N. State St., Chicago | grocer. Our rates are $1.00 each for jokes.” 
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Art of Inventing Characters............. $2.50 
Georges Polti 
Art of Public Speaking............cce0% 2.50 
J. Berg Esenwein and Carnagey 
ES er 2.00 
Berg Esenwein and Roberts 
Art of Writing Photoplays.............. 1.00 


Henry Albert Phillips 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.. 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein and Stockard 


Oe ee er eee 3.00 
Mason Long 

The Correct Word and How to Use It..... 1.65 

urck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English.......... 1.75 
Frank Vizetelly 

Editorials and Editorial Writing.......... 3.25 
Robert Wilson Neal 

Eighty-eieht Ways to Make Money....... 1.20 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing....... 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit............... 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing......... 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

How to Prepare Manuscripts............ 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts........... 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 

How to Write a Short Story............. 1.75 
Michael Joseph 

—, » Write Photoplays............... 1.00 

. L. Gordon 

om via Write Short Stories.............. 1.09 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Juvenile Story Writing.............+.... 2.10 
Robinson 

The Law of Newspapers................ 3.50 
Arthur and Crosman 

Making Your Camera Pay............... 1.15 
Frederick C. Davis 

TOO POW iia 6 oso 56:0. oer ctececveess 1.75 
Dr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler 

The Newspaper Game..........-..++205. 1.50 
Hiram Wallace Hays 

Newspaper Make-Up and Headlines....... 2.50 
Norman J. Radder 

Newspapers in Community Service....... 3.00 
Norman J. Radder 

Newspaper Editing...... EE Te re ee 2.75 
Grant Milnor Hyde 

Handbook for Newspaper Workers....... 2.00 


Grant Milnor Hyde 
Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence. 2.50 
Grant Milnor Hyde 


Newspaper Management..............+.-. 4.00 
Frank Thayer 

The Editorial........ Se aNe Swe eR oeds ae 2.50 
L. N. Flint 

Practical Journalism . Begs Riedie nt eurecn eave acne 2.00 


Edwin L. Siuina: 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


following books: 





Books for the Writer’s Library 


A comprehensive library is an invaluable asset to any 
writer. Amateur and professional alike will find myriads 
of enlightening information in the following volumes. 


The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story 5.00 
John Gallishaw 


Plot of the Short Story........... éheiosal 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story..........+.-e+. 1.00 
hunn 


Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer.... 1.65 
Frank V. Vizetelly 


PETTITT eT re 3.00 
John C. Long 

is Ba Ra 6:5.5.0:6:08:800 806680 e8 - 8 
Horatio Winslow 

ee _ ok eee eer eee 
Pcter Mark Roget 

Scenario Writing Today.............+++. 1.50 
Grace Lytton 

Technique of the Mystery Story.......... 2.00 
Carolyn Wells 

Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations........... 1.50 
Georges Polti 

Univeranl Piet Catalog... cccccscecccccs 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary...........- 2.50 
J. Walker 

Where and How to Sel! Manuscripts..... 3.50 
Wm. B. McCourtie 

cc Sl | eee rece 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Writer’s Desk Book. ..........0-cccccces 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

The Weeter’s Dearest... occ. ccccesscvces 1.00 


Writer’s Digest 
The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 


Writing for Vaudeville............+..5+. 3.40 
Brett Page 
Writing the Popular Song.............+.. 1.75 
E. M. Wickes 
Writing the Short Story............++.+- 2.25 
. Berg Esenwein 
Writing Good English......-.......+e0- 2.25 
Berg Esenwein 
Your Everyday Vocabulary.............+ 2.25 
J. Turck Baker 
Writing for the Magazines.............- 2.00 
. Bera Esenwein 
Business Writing. ....ccccccssrsccseccece 2.50 
S. Roland Hall 
The Principles of Journalism.........-..- 1.50 
Casper S. Yost 
The Community Newspaper...........- 
Emerson P. Harris and Florence H. Hooke 
poo! SD OPT rr ee ee 2.00 
Ben Hecht. ae Charles MacArthur 
ee 8 ee re 2.50 


Herbert Read 
Writer’s Index of Good Form and Good 


ES bebe dea adeedesecaneeeee 1.50 
John Manly and Edith Rickert 
The Writing of News......ccccccvcccses 1.50 
Charles G. Ross 
co 2.00 


John L. Given 


22 East 12th Street, ORDER BLANK 


SS, eee (currency, money order or stamps), for which please send me, postpaid, the 







































































































DE LUXE SERVICE 


Send us your manuscript for free list of six 
best possible markets. Prompt answer. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
Constructive criticism; Mavreting and Mail- 
ing Service. Quality typing ct low rates. 
P. O. Box 441 Eim Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 





TALKING PICTURE SCENARIOS 
ARE IN BIG DEMAND! 


Newspapers and Motion Picture executives here state 


that Talking Pictures offer the original writer the 
greatest opportunity of all time. Write for proofs, 
and confidential information, FREE. Send no Mss. 
HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO INSTITUTE 
Levinson Building, Hollywood, California 





Learn the TRUTH—Now! 


= 

You have read the article on Graphology in this number. 
Naturally you want to know some of the things your hand- 
writing telis. Hundreds of clients from Bombay to Honolubu 
endorse my service. Strictly confidential! and PERSONAL, 
Sinrply send a page of your writing—ink—a nd I'l! poe a you 
a brief PERSONAL report. Enclose dime for clerical expense, 


M. N. BUNKER, D. S. C., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Box 503, 











HERE COMES HELP!!! 


Your stories and all classes Mss. given personal 
attention—Advisory Analysis—Criticism—Revi- 
sion—Typing—Marketing. Write to 
DALE STOUGH 
746 Stuart Bldg., LINCOLN, NEBR. 
(Sec’y Midwest Writers’ Service League) 











All The Stories 
That Were Ever Written! 














Imagine having the basic plot of every 
story that was ever written at your finger 
tips. It sounds amazing, yet a famous 
French author has made this very thing 
possible. Georges Polti has discovered that 
there are only 36 dramatic situations actu- 
ally possible and that these or variations of 
them are at the bottom of every pict. 


Polti’s 
THE 36 DRAMATIC 
SITUATIONS 


If you want to keep your readers thrilled 
with new and unexpecied situations, if you 
want to know how to get suspense into your 
story, if you want to be a master of “‘sur- 
prise,” this book will prove a revelation to 
you. It is a complete analysis of all pos- 
sible situations and combinations of situ- 
No matter what your story may be— 
romance, humor, tragedy, society, adven- 
ture, detective, mystery—here is a book 
showing you what situation to use and how 
and where to use it. With this volume as 
your guide you can write the sort of tense, 
dramatic stories that will sell. Cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. 




















ations. 











Send, today, to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











Writer's Digest 


Two Gun Western Stories, 587 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Samuel ‘Bierman, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
want short stories up to 8000 words, novelettes 
up to 15,000 words, complete novels up to 40,000 
words, serials up to 60,000 words, and articles up 
to 5000 words. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks, and payment is made at the rate of 
two cents a word.” 





Markets for Greeting Verses 


The Boston Line of Greeting Cards, 1010 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. “We are in the 
market for verses and sentiments suitable for 
greeting cards.” 


Dreyfuss Art Co., 137 Varick St., New York. 
“At present we are in particular need for verses 
for Easter and Valentine Day. Submit any other 
kind of verse at any time. Our regular rate of 
payment is fifty cents a line in addition to prizes 
offered at the end of a year for the verses which 
proved most popular as evidenced by the quantity 


sold,” 


Juvenile Publications 


The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. George F. Pierrot, Managing Editor. “This 
is primarily a fiction magazine edited for boys 
of high school and college age. We are in the 
market for serials, 40,000 to 50,000 words; short 
stories of 4000 to 5000 words; fact articles, with 
or without photographs, 50 to 4000 words and 
short poems, serious or humorous. We report on 
manuscripts within a week, and pay on acceptance, 
at the rate of two cents a word. és 

John Martin’s Book, ‘The Child’s Magazine, 33 
W. 49th St., New York City. John Martin, Edi- 
tur. Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
Material chiefly used is of a cultural, informative, 
fictional, legendary, historical nature. “We could 
use some Bible stories, stories for holidays and 
occasions (real life preferably) good nature sto- 
ries, ali for older readers above eight—stories 
2000 words or less. We need some good handi- 
craft and activity articles for both boys and girls 
(Not too technical). We report in several weeks, 
and pay on acceptance, at the rate of one cent a 


3 


wora. 


Youth’s World, 1701-03 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Owen C. Brown, Editor-in-chief. Is- 
sued monthly in weekly parts; 5c a copy; 60c a 
year. 

Youth’s World (American Baptist Publication 
Society, Philadelphia), is a paper for boys of 
thirteen to sixteen years of age, and is in the 
market for stories and articles on any subjects that 
are of interest to active, healthy-minded boys. 
Stories should average 2500 words or less. An 
occasional serial of four to eight chapters is used. 
General articles should not exceed 1000 words, 
and shorter ones are very much preferred. Inter- 
esting photographs with brief descriptions are also 
used, and short articles of an editorial character, 
and handicraft articles with working drawings. 
We seldom use poetry. Our rate of payment is 
from $4.00 to $5.00 per 1000 words. 
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Literary Magazines 


The American-Scandinavian Review, 25 W. 45th 
Street, New York City. Hanna Astrup Larsen, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want articles on the Scandinavian countries 
of from 2000 to 4000 words, accompanied by pho- 
tographs. Manuscripts are reported on about two 
_weeks after they have been received, and payment 
is made on publication.” 


Scientific American, 24 West 40th St., New 
York City. Orson D. Munn, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “Articles of 1700 
to 3000 words relating to scientific attainment, in- 
dustrial processes, exploration, archeology, etc., 
accompanied by ample illustration, are wanted. Al- 
so new inventions in commercial production, scien- 
tific oddities, interesting facts. We report on 
manuscripts within five days, and pay on accep- 
tance.’ 


Scribner's Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Robert Bridges, Editor. “We use 
short stories, articles and essays, not over 5000 
words, one or two serials a year, and poetry. 
Manuscripts are reported on within three weeks, 
and payment is made on acceptance.” 


The Writer’s Monthly, Myrick Bldg., Spring- 
field, Mass. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor. Issued 


(Continued on page 76) 










Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own 
dermant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test in- 
dicates your power to create plots, characters 
that live, to understand human motives, etc. 
Dr. Richard Burton, a nationally recognized 
short story authority, offers you a complete, 
practical, result-getting home-study be earn 
4 t develops style ability. perfects technique 
Dr. Burton and teaches the mettiods of successful writers. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today, and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, 
‘Short Story Writing,”’ and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 

561 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


50c a thousand words; 1 carbon included 
(5 years with an editor; 2 with an author.) 
MISS ETHEL LAROS . 


102 SO. 22nd STREET, EASTON, PA. 
“100 Minutes from Broadway” 



















before enrolling. 


Woman’s Home Companion 
The Pictorial Review 
Sweetheart Stories 
McCall’s Magazine 
Christian Family 






342 Madison Avenue, 


My Students Earned $10,000 in 1928 


URING the year 1928 my active students earned approximately $10,000 from stories and 
novels. The sales covered the entire range of 
sentative publishers. Most of the authors were beginning writers who had never sold 


Below is listed the magazines reached during the last six months of 1928 
Love Stories 

Real Detective Tales 
N. Y. World Magazine 
Wild West Weekly 
Cabaret Stories 


The Gentlewoman Flying Stories Hearts 
Cupid’s Diary Sport Stories Clues 
Love Affairs Flying Aces West 


(Names of the authors will be furnished to serious inquirers) 
These results speak for themselves. If you want to know about my methods of helping 
authors—the methods which produced the above results—write for the little booklet “How 
I Work with. Writers,” which will be furnished free upon request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; author of “Narrative Technique” 





American magazines and included repre- 









Weird Tales 

Blue Book Magazine 
Popular Magazine 
World War Novels 
The Clubfellow 





New York City 

























































































UTHORS ASK FOR 


FREE COPY OF OUR BOOK ‘‘Cashing in on Talent,’’ a use- 
ful book for writers. We produce large and small editions of 
books attractively. Also scenario copywriting service. Com- 
plete printing and publishing service for writers including 
sales assistance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book 
and other printing prices. Send details. 


WETZEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Est. 14 yrs. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22 








NEW JERSEY TYPIST 
Manuscripts attractively prepared and returned 
promptly. 50 cents per 1000 words with 
carbon copy. Extra first and last pages. 

MARGUERITE WENTWORTH 
491 William Street, East Orange, N. J. 








and accuracy if you 
manuscripts. Efficient 
Rates reasonable. Full 


We guarantee neatness 
allow us to type your 
and prompt service. 
particulars from 

MISS E. A. GEARY 
283 Lisgar Street, Ottawa, Canada 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
typed for 
Reasonable 





Manuscripts neatly and accurately 


publication. Prompt _ service. 
Write for particulars. 


HERBERT M. FRASIER 
DURAND, MICHIGAN 


rates. 














——Verse Pays— 


M. H., of California, a subscriber 
to Writer’s Digest, writes that he 
has just sold a long narrative poem 
to be published in book form. 


Beside opportunities like this to make a consider- 
able sum on the sale of a long poem, there is a 
tremendous market for short verses. With proper 
tremendous market for short verse. With proper 
made in this field 


The Art of 
Versification 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN and 
MARY ELEANOR ROBERTS 


The most complete and practical book written on 
the principles of poetry and composition of all 
verse forms. Studying this book will lead you to 
complete mastery of the art, from the elements of 
meter and rhyme to the most intricate and highly 
marketable forms of verse. If you want to be able 
to understand “the language of poetry,” if you 
want to add this very profitable form of writing to 
your accomplishments, send today for a copy of 
this book and begin to study it at once. 


Cloth-bound, gold lettered; gilt top; 
311 pages; $2, postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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PATIENCE IS GENIUS 
(Continued from page 48) 


Horace, Ovid, and Juvenal, I had read over 
and over again.” 

At the same time he acquired and studied 
Greek, and “went through the most con- 
siderable of the Greek historians, orators. 
and philosophers, in the Latin versions 
which generally accompanied the Grecian 
text.” He studied also geography, natural 
history, and natural philosophy, and _ ob- 
tained a acquaintance with other 
branches of knowledge. Yet he was always 
haunted by a painful and almost oppressive 
sense of his own disqualifications, and never 
ceased laboring to remedy them. 

In somewhat like manner, Sir Walter 
Scott said, seriously, in his autobiography, 
‘Through every part of my literary career, 
I have felt pinched and hampered at my own 
ignorance.” 


206 rd 


Such is true wisdom! While many writ- 
ers think themselves learned, who have 
gained but a smattering of knowledge, the 
wiser a man really becomes, the more he be- 
gins to feel as the sage of old did, when he 
said, ‘““The longer I live, the more persuaded 
I become that I know nothing.” 

So it’s up to you, friends. If you want 
to succeed as a writer, you can not study 
too hard, nor too long. 


THE FORUM 


(Continued from 53) 


page 


be unusually broad-minded, well-read and 
well-versed. 

[ unexpectedly ran into 
a man I had not seen for two years. Nat- 
urally he asked what I was doing. When 
I told him I was writing for a living, a 
strange, half-comical expression of mingled 
incredulity and sarcasm settled over his 
face. Though he said nothing more, I could 
read his mind easily enough. He was think- 
“Well, he just the same as told me he 
was doing nothing.” Had I told him I was 
still at the old newspaper grind, he would 
likely have complimented me for being so 
faithful to the firm, for being such a steady 
employe. 

If this were only 


The other day 


ing, 


an isolated instance | 
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would think nothing of it nor would I have 
written this article. But everywhere I have 
similar experiences. 

Six months ago, after persistent urging, 
| substituted for an editor during his vaca- 
tion, holding down for two months a desk 
job. I put in the usual shift of eight hours, 
doing the work so satisfactorily that I was 
offered a steady position at a flattering sal- 
ary. Yet I refused, because I realized it 
would curtail my writing and land me no- 
where in particular. 

A friend, upon learning that I was again 

be connected with a said to 
me, “Well, I hear you’re going to work. It 
will seem good to work again after your 
long vacation.” Vacation! The word was 
mockery. If any industrious writer’s life 
can be termed a vacation I would certainly 
hate to work for a living. 


newspaper, 


Now the question is what should I dors 
What attitude should I taker I can not 
forget everything because I am constantly 
reminded of the attitude of those with whom 
| am thrown in contact. Life is not worth 
living if one can not develop and maintain 
the esteem of others. I am not of the type 
who can live in hermit-like solitude; yet 
even this would be preferable to the insults 
| am forced to face. No matter how en- 


raged and embittered I become after years 


of such abuse, the fact remains that I must 
have something of a social life as must ev- 
ery writer. It may be that other writers 
face a similar problem. How to solve mine 
is a mystery to me. Can any one offer help- 
ful suggestions? 

ANONYMOUS. 
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THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


Our superior typing—‘Typing that Talks’’—attracts the 
editorial eye, brings checks! Rate 10c per typewritten page, 
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two markets suggested, Dialect, same rate. 10% discount on 
apres h. Please include postage for return of work. For 

NSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM add 10c | ag page. Brief critic- 
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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Manuscripts given prompt attention. Neat, 
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writers whose work shows promise. 


with the best-known publishers. 

some idea of the scope of my contacts: 
Pictorial Review Five Novels 
Peoples Popular Flying Stories 


Prize Story Flying Aces 
American Brief Stories 
Living Age 
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Current History Complete Novel 
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SELL YOUR WORK REGULARLY 


Short Stories, Novelettes, Serials and Articles Wanted For Sale 


I am in constant touch with the magazines and publishers and in an advantageous position to establish contacts for 
I endeavor to not only sell the stories which my clients send me, 
with tips and suggestions of the current magazine needs which I feel they can supply. 
steadily to the markets for which their work is suited by constructive criticism and coaching from the editorial viewpoint. 

I have sold the work of my clients to leading American and British magazines, and have successfully placed novels 
A few of my recent magazine sales in America, too numerous to list in detail, 


I handle the entire output ef professional writers whose income from writing approximates $10,000.00 a year. 
Write for circular descriptive of my service. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 


but furnish them 
I develop and train my clients to sell 


will give 
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Cupid’s Diary Haversack 
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True Story M ine of 
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Dollars Roll In 


from 
Inviting Manuscripts 


Editorial departments must consider 
hundreds of manuscripts every week. 
Those finally selected for publication 
are invariably those neatly and at- 
tractively prepared ... manuscripts 
which really invite a reading. 

It seems that editors are attracted by 
the pleasing, fresh appearance of 
manuscripts which invite a reading. 
Send your manuscripts out neatly 
typed on crisp looking manuscript 
paper and then watch the dollars 
roll in. 

For the convenience of those readers 
who are unable to obtain manuscript 
paper we have arranged to supply it at 
cost. This paper comes packed in com- 
plete sets, including paper, envelopes 
and carbon paper. Owing to the low 
price at which it is sold, we are unable 
to sell less than a set. 


Each Set Consists of: 


75 Sheets manuscript paper, 81x11 
inches. 

75 Second sheets for making carbon 
copies. 

25 Manila Envelopes for mailing 
manuscripts. 

25 Manuscript Return envelopes if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets carbon paper. 


COMPLETE SET $1.50 
USE COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Obio 

i a ee Please send me........ 
sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., at $1.50 
per set. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 73) 


monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “All branches 
of literary work are practically dealt with in 
feature articles, not usually over 2000 words in 
length, by people whose experience qualifies them 
to advise. Some shorter articles on the business 
of writing are used. Merely discussional or 
academic articles are not wanted. A high literary 
standard is maintained. Payment averages one- 
half cent a word on acceptance. Departmental 
material is paid for in subscriptions. 


Women’s and Household Periodicals 


Babyhood, 513-515 S. Washington St., Marion, 
Ind. Dr. Ira Park, Editor. This publication is 
for mothers in the interest of infant and child 
care from pre-natal period to school age. “We 
are in the market for articles on the care and feed- 
ing of children, and articles that may be of in- 
terest to the mothers of children up to school 
age. Length of articles should run from 1000 
to 2500 words. Payment for articles accepted 
is made on the first of month after publication, 
rate dependent on article.” 

Modern Homemaking, Court and Chapel Streets, 
Augusta, Me. M. G. L. Bailey, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 25c a year. “We are in the 
marekt for short stories of 3000 to 6000 words in 
length. Manuscripts are reported on in three 
weeks, and payment is made at rate of one cent 
a word.” 


Miscellaneous 

















Airports, Flushing National Bank Bldg., Flush- 
ing, L. I., N. Y. Russell J. Brinkley, Editor. 
“We can use anything having to do with airport 
construction, equipment, financing, administration, 
if prepared in a way that does not bring general 
aviation to the fore. We are interested in air- 
ports and the ground phases of the industry only. 
Articles should contain from 1000 to 2000 words. 
Payment is made at the rate of one cent a word 
upon publication. We do not want poetry or 
fiction. Illustrations are paid for according to 
their worth. All manuscripts submitted should be 
accompanied by self-addressed stamped envelope.” 

Amusement Park Management, 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York City. Charles Wood, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for interviews with park and carnival 
managers and concessionaires or allied executives, 
of 800 to 1000 words, on specific problems and 
ideas. Manuscripts are reported on immediately, 
and payment is made at the rate of one cent a 
word on publication.” 


Country Life, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. Reginald 
Townsend, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We want material relating 
to country estates, building and decorating, gardens 
and gardening, sports of all kinds, etc. Manu- 
scripts are reported on immediately, and payment 
is made on acceptance.” 
Hi-School Pep, 109 Second St., Portland, Ore. 
D. U. Cochrane, Editor. Issued monthly; $2.00 
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a year. “In general, any suggestion or material 
having to do with extra-curricular activities in the 
high school is desired; specifically the following: 
Stunts for pep rallies which precede any high 
school contest; original games for receptions on 
holidays or special days; programs or new ideas 
for celebrating the birthday of noted men of art, 
science, literature, etc.; and programs of stunts 
for club meetings, banquets, receptions, school tra- 
ditions, advertising stunts, special party programs, 
original carnival ideas, short vaudeville skits, any- 
thing in fact that will enliven high school life. 
Material will be passed upon within twenty days, 
and paid for on acceptance. Contributions should 
be clear, but brief as possible, and will be paid for 
at the rate of one-half to two cents a word, de- 
pending upon the snappiness of the idea or stunt.” 


Independent Salesman, 22 E. 12th Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. G. R. Hayes, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
23c a year. “We want good feature articles on 
personal experiences and the ‘hows’ of direct sell- 
ing. Stories should not run more than 800 words 
in length and must have snap. Payment is made 
on acceptance.” 

International Studio, 572 : Mae Ave., New 
York City. H. J. Whigham, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 75c a copy; $6.00 a year. “This magazine 
is devoted to art, both fine and applied especially 
of the historic periods, and we are in the market 
for articles with illustrations of 1500 to 3000 words 
in length. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks, and pay within six weeks of acceptance.” 

Judy’s Magazine, 1922 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Will Judy, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We are not in the market; all 
mz aterial is furnished by staff of Judy Publishing 
Co. 


Laboratories, Inc., Holton, Kans. “We are in 
the market for short quarter-column material, suit- 
able for small town weekly and daily newspapers. 
Our service goes into every state and must be 
written for folks, not classes. Subjects we sug- 
gest are Philosophical and Satirical musings of an 
old lady—about the modern young; faults of the 
times—neighbors—about home and the small town; 
same style by old man character, answering the old 
lady. We can use quarter columns on the follow- 
ing subjects: New things of interest in science 
and facts of interest in astrology; ‘things hard to 
believe’ composed of facts of news; a quarter- 
column on bright sayings of children. Other fea- 
ture material is considered. Writers should sub- 
mit their ideas with at least eight sample specimens 
of the feature they have in mind. This service is 
established and has made several unknown writers 
known to the rural and small town world, and 
established their writing future.” 


Laundry Age, 1478 Broadway, New York. J. 
M. Thacker, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “All material must pertain 
to power laundries, and length depends on value 
of article. Photographs of individuals are ac- 
cepted. We do not use poetry. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly, and payment is made at the 
rate of thirty-two and a half cents a column inch.” 


(Continued on page 79) 
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THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magasine of Real Help for all Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 








YOU'VE TRIED THE REST | 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 

MARGARET S. COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Washington 
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EXPERT TYPING 


Manuscripts, $0.50 per 
Special rate 

















Ten years’ experience. 
1000. Prompt. Copy furnished. 
for books. 
MRS. VERDA W. RAPP 
Darien Center, N. Y. 





SPECIAL SERVICE 


Is your work prepared by an experienced writer? If 
not, I shall be glad to offer you this service. Manu- 
scripts will be typewritten neatly and correctly with 
one carbon copy. Charge: 30c a thousand words. 


G. SEELEY SMITH 
34 Ferry Street, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 











TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems promptly, accurately typed. Good paper, double spaced; 
clear carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sample of work on 
request. Fifty cents per thousand words. Songs and poems, 
two cents a line 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 


Travel for “UNCLE SAM” 
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$$ FOR YOUR SHORT STORIES $ $ 
Authors’, Writers’ and Actors’ Agent 


Your MSS. neatly and accurately typed for 40c a 

thousand words. Errors in spelling and punctuation 

corrected. Finest bond paper and carbon copy. 
ROGER CHRISTIAN 


585 Hollybough Ave., Akron, Ohio 











A group of author critics have combined to 
correct, criticise and sell rejected short stories 
for a small fee. 
SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 
166 William Street, New York City 
Western Office: Provo, So. Dak. 











NEW MAGAZINE 
Splendid Opportunity for Unknown Writers to Have 
Their Short Stories and Poems Published. Send 
manuscript or write for details. 
NEW VERSE AND FICTION 


Chestnut Ave., Livingston, New Jersey 











Short Stories, Novels, Serials, 
Stage Plays 


Criticized, revised, and marketed. My clients are sell- 
ing to leading magazines and publishers. One author 
earned $3,000 in spare time. Another more than $1,000 
as first royalty check from sale of novel. Particulars 
on request. 

CLARKE WILTON, 


Box 702, Hollywood, Cal. 











A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 


AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 





The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization. Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers’—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield’”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in ‘‘Seventeen”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in ‘“Lightnin’’”’—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization. For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until he has first studied this epoch- making work. 


Price, $2.50 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Writer’s Digest 


SONG SETTINGS AND THEMES 


(Continued from page 59) 


song around him? It might hit, especially 
if you worked in either a comedy theme or a 
sort of boy-and-girl love theme. 

I said, a moment ago, that we are a rural 
nation. 
may have made some uncomplimentary re- 
mark. Yet my statement holds. Physically 
and materially, we are today pretty much 
up-to-date and cosmopolitan. But psycholo- 
gically we are still in the nature-loving, 


Perhaps, when you read that, you 


pioneer stage. And we want songs which 
tickle that old-fashioned, if you please, sub- 
conscious of ours. 

Proof? Surely! Take “The Trail of 
The Lonesome Pine.” How many pine trees 
did you ever see? Yet, didn’t you sing with 
gusto about the trail of the lonesome pine: 

Take tulips. How many did you ever 
see, outside of a florist’s window? Tulips: 
Oh, yes, they’re the flowers that caused all 
that rumpus over in Holland that time. 
Yet, didn’t you and I voealize valiantly 
about “When You Wore A Tulip And 1 
Wore a Rose?” 

Take grass. Just common, ordinary 
grass. What is grass, anyway? Why, it’s 
that green stuff that flashes by when you're 
motoring out in the country. Yet, aren’t 
you and I singing “The Grass Is Greener ?” 

In my lifetime, so far, [ have traveled 
pretty much the length and breadth of the 
land. I’ve seen a couple of pine trees, and 
a couple of tulips, and a measure of green 
grass. I've seen an old oaken bucket, too. 
But these are not my daily companions. 

If you want to write a “rustic” ballad, 
here’s the recipe: Take a tree—oak, apple. 
and cherry trees are popular; birches, elms, 
and maples seem to have been neglected, or 
take some flowers—roses, violets, and lilac 
blooms seem to have the call, and sprinkle 
some green grass all around, and I'll prob- 
ably fall for your song. Why? Because, 
basically, I’m rural. So are you. We've 
never entirely gotten the smell of fresh- 
plowed earth out of our nostrils. For which. 
let us thank whatever gods may be! 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 77) 


The Liberal, Neon, Ky. Editor, James Taylor 
\dams. “We want articles on profit-sharing sys- 
tems in industry, abolishing capital punishment, 
federal control of public utilities and public works, 
wage for prisoners to support dependent relatives, 
right of each state to determine the alcoholic con- 
tent of its beverages, and equal rights for all, re- 
gardless of race, color or religion. Payment will 
be made at the rate of one-half cent a word 
There is no length limit placed on articles.” 

The Living Church, 1801-1811 Fond du Lac 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Frederic C. Morehouse, 
Editor. “We want articles of special interest to 
members of Episcopal Church. Short manuscripts, 
500 to 750 words, suitable for filler use, especially 
wanted. Manuscripts are reported on within ten 
days, and paid for at the rate of $1.50 a column 
mm acceptance.” 

The Lookout, —_ om Cutter Sts., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Guy FI Leavitt, Editor. Magazine of 
Christian education, semi-technical—for adults only. 
“We want articles on plans and methods for the 
educational departments of churches. Most of 
this material is written on assignment. All of it 
must be highly practical, must be readable and 
must be for adult departments. Length from 1000 
to 1500 words. Illustrations are desired with all 
manuscripts. In the line of fiction, we want serial 
stories and short stories. These must be clean and 
wholesome, but should not point an obvious moral. 
Their purpose should be simply to entertain. Seri- 
als should be in not more than fourteen parts of 
1500 words each. Short stories should be not over 
1500 words in length. Scenic and timely photo- 
graphs, suitable for various holiday seasons, can 
be used. We report on manuscripts within one 
month, and pay during month followi ing acceptance, 
at the rate of one-half cent a word.” 


Luggage and Hand Bags, 1181 Broadway, New 
York City. Lawton H. Ford, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25¢c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
stories of display, advertising, store methods, cost 
accounting, retail procedure, manufacturers’ prob- 
lems, distribution, etc., of 1000 to 2000 words in 
length. Also photographs of displays, interiors, 
exteriors, etc. We report on manuscripts within 
a month, and pay on publication, at the rate of 
one cent a word.” 

The Monist, 339 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Dr. E. L. Schaub, Editor. Issued quarterly; 85c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “This is a magazine of 
philosophy of science, and we want articles of 
moderate length. Manuscripts are reported on as 
soon after receipt as possible, and payment is 
made according to value, on acceptance.” 
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Perfectly typed on good bond paper. Spelling 
and punctuation corrected. 50c per thousand 
words—one carbon. 
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1024 Dakota Street, San Antonio, Texas 
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Let an expert type 

The MSS. vou write 

And you'll “‘come out” 
Rates: Prose—50c per thousand words. 
line. Carbon copy and minor corrections. 


J. S. CHURSCH 


alright. 


Verse—lc per 


P. O. Box 29, Hazleton, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 
Neat, accurate and satisfying work. One car- 
bon copy and correction of minor errors for 
sixty cents per thousand words. 

HELEN T. WATT 


Phone, Garfield 7954 
5152 N. Hartwick Ave., Eagle Rock, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed — Criticized — Revised— Special 
Efficient Service. 


Rates— 


Information Upon Request. 


ANNE KAISER 
RUGBY, NO. DAK. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
at reasonable rates. 
Three years’ experience. 
ETHELYN L. STEEN 


842 E. 75th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone: Delaware 5130 





A Typist from the Gem State 


AUTHORS.—Let me turn your rejection slips into 


checks. How? By typing your manuscripts to_con- 
form to editors’ requirements. Prompt and efficient 
service. Give me a trial. One trial may mean a 
check for you. Reasonable rates. For information 


write to 


A. G. BRINTON, Box 8, Gooding, Idaho 














Not a school—no courses or books to sell. 
stories as thousands of successful writers. 


508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 





$$ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 


You are just as capable of writing acceptable 
Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. 
Plots accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917 


7) 
OLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Now Every Writer Can Master 
Short Story Writing 


Whether the writer is just beginning or rounding out his training, the 
quality of his work can be noticeably improved by studying this valuable book 
on short story writing. 

The facts and fundamentals of short-story writing are completely covered, 
yet they are stated in such a live, interesting manner that the reader scarcely 
realizes he is assimilating valuable information. 

From her many years of experience in writing successful short stories, 
Miss Bridgart has drawn the most vital points in theme, technique and market- 
ing. These she presents in a clear, easily grasped style. In addition she tells 
of the writer's relationship to his work, his readers and the editor. Very few 
books on writing touch on this important subject. 

After reading this book you will have a broadened conception of your work 


and a new purpose which will be reflected in the increased salability of your 


HOW TO WRITE 
SHORT STORIES 


L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 


writing efforts. 
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CONTENTS 
Criticism 

The Editors 
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Elements of Suspense 
How to Choose Theme 
Construction of the Plot 
The Business of Writing 
Hels from Other Writers 

Using Acquaintances as Material 
Importance of Developing a Pleas- 
ing Theme 

















WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send 


I enclose $1.00 (currency, stamps or money order). 
me a copy of “How to Write Short Stories,” at once. 
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